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Pecram, the famous artist of Punch, 
shows here the basement of a_ famous 
Tudor mansion, once the favorite resi- 


HE MILLIONAIRE lives in a 

fashionable New York suburb. 

In 1916 the old fashioned boiler in his 
cellar consumed 136 tons of coal. 


At his request one of our Heating 
Engineers made an examination ; later we 
took out the old boiler and installed an 
IpgeAL TYPE A Heat MAcuINe. 


The next winter—a very cold winter 
too—the millionaire saved 54 tons of coal. 


That millionaire was being robbed by 
his old fashioned boiler of about one- 
third of the money he spent for coal. 


If the boiler in your home is ten years 


dence of Henry VIII. The IpzEar TYPE 
A Heat Macuine has transformed it 


a modern comfort-giving home. 


The Millionaire who was being robbed 


old or more, the probabilities are that 
you, too, are being robbed in the same 
degree. 


Ask your Heating Contractor to go 
over your home and report ; or wire direct 
to us. We will communicate with him 
or have one of our own heating engineers 
make the examination, without obligation 
or expense. 


Meanwhile your inquiry will bring you 
through the mails full descriptive litera- 
ture regarding the IpEeaL TYPE A Heat 
MaAcuHINE, the dustless, wasteless new 
invention that pays for itself in the coal it 
saves. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the world famous IDEAL Boilers and American Radiators 


Dept. 13, New York and Cuicaco 
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The Hoover Touch 


How All Hands Can Help to Create Employment 
By Benjamin Baker 


ference who is close enough to sense its inner cur- 


N O observer of the Washington Unemployment Con- 
rents will fail to be impressed with Mr. Hoover’s 


genius for shaping a great undertaking to practical ends. 


When the Conference, with its body of advisory experts, was 
announced, the public felt little confidence that any sub- 
stantial relief could result. The facts of the extent of 
unemployment were in dispute. Responsibility for it was 
variously laid on labor’s refusal to “liquidate”; on the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, who were said 
to be unwilling to forgo profits on inflated costs; on the 
tax burden; on the paralysis of the railroads; on world 
conditions—or on any combinations of these and other ele- 
ments that suited the disposition of the individual critic. 
In advance of the Conference it seemed certain that there 
would be a sharp split between labor and the employers, 
and those who knew the devastating effects of a fight for 
“principle” feared an initial paralysis of the whole move- 
ment. 

Mr. Hoover forestalled this evident possibility by almost 
bluntly telling the delegates that they were to deal not with 
theories, but with the conditions that confronted the coun- 
try. Naturally, Mr. Hoover knew that theories could not, 
and should not, be permanently kept out of the discussion. 
And he did not want them excluded—he merely wanted 
them removed from a position of obstruction. He knew 
quite well that neither labor nor the employers were wholly 
right. He also knew that if he could get them to work to- 
gether toward practical ends, the softening effects of co- 
operation would open the way for the logic of the facts to 
coerce the extremists of both parties. This is good engi- 
neering—to bring into activity the forces and conditions 
that will give the results you want. Mr. Hoover can do this 
sort of thing in the supremely difficult engineering field of 
human interest and emotion. 

To assign the task of immediate relief to the various com- 
munities of the country may seem, now that the step has 
been taken, an almost absurdly obvious course; but appar- 
ently it required the assembling of the Conference to dis- 
cover the fact. Excess of discussion and recrimination, the 
everlasting line-up on “principle,” had put both employers 
and workers in the attitude of a crowd watching a fire— 
full of criticism of the firemen, but with no consciousness 
of any individual responsibility for the outcome. The Con- 


ference said to the States, the cities, the employers whose 
plants: are grouped here and there in the communities of 
the country—“You can find new work if you will; you can 
spread the work you have over more men. Take your share 
of the load and carry it.” One of the beauties of the obvi- 
ous is that every man who has it disclosed to him adopts 
it with the ardor of a sole discoverer, an original inventor. 
Employment is scattered all over the country, cheek by 
jowl with unemployment; put them together, said the Con- 
ference, and don’t fuss too much about theoretical econo- 
mies and efficiencies. 

But this is only the first step of the Conference. Perma- 
nent remedial measures against unemployment are essen- 
tial, and there is large promise that the Conference will 
lead to agreement on what some of the larger measures are, 
on how they should be made effective, and—most important 
of all—who is to make them effective. Agreement here will 
be less complete and less prompt than in regard to tempo- 
rary relief: but here again the persuasive logic of the obvi- 
ous is ready to work. Many of the individual employers 
and labor leaders who will ultimately succumb to it do not 
yet recognize this particular area of the obvious; but, all 
unconsciously, many of them are headed for enlightenment 
and acceptance. 

For illustration: it has long been “obvious” to some busi- 
ness and economic minds that a manufacturer who lowers 
his prices grudgingly in response to altered conditions, 
hanging on to each remnant of inflated price that he can 
extract from reluctant buyers, is damaging not only the 
general situation, but his own interests. To some minds 
he seems as foolish as the small boy doomed to a bath, who 
knows he must get wet all over, but nevertheless dabbles 
the water with his toes in futile and embarrassed postpone- 
ment. 

There are cheering indications from the Conference com- 
mittee of manufacturers that the common sense of going in 
with a plunge, and coming out refreshed and invigorated 
by the shock, is making its way in minds weary of the 
present impasse. “Put your prices down to the basis of 
present costs, and consumers will be able to buy.” If manu- 
facturers can be persuaded to do this, it is argued that they 
will start the fall of the traditional row of bricks. There 
seems to be reason in the idea. The manufacturer who 
takes this course can command the support of public opin- 
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ion against the wholesaler, the retailer—even against the 
labor organization—that refuses to get in line. 

Note again, in this connection, the shrewdness of Mr. 
Hoover’s engineering. A paraffine candle will break clean 
under a sharp blow: but with warmth and slow, continued 
pressure you can shape it at will without a break. In the 
Conference, warmth ‘is represented by codperation. Despite 
sundry opinions to the contrary, the delegates of both labor 
and the employers are basically numan, with social in- 
stincts that respond to the spirit of codperation for a com- 
mon purpose. Some of them were inclined to strike the 
candle a sharp blow with the club of “labor liquidation,” 
but Mr. Hoover wisely intervened. Not sparks, but steady, 
melting warmth was his requirement, and for pressure he 
justly relied on our intellectual savior, the “obvious.” The 
pressure from this source is clearly evident to anyone 
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who is in touch with the various Conference committees. 

That this pressure may continue for a considerable time, 
effecting a measurable reconstruction of industrial and 
commercial practice, is one of the most hopeful probabili- 
ties of the Conference. The public should recall, what the 
delegates will not be allowed to forget, the recent reports 
of the Federated Engineers (also under Mr. Hoover’s in- 
spiration) on Waste in Industry. it has been made evident 
that many manufacturers, by proper shaping of their pro- 
duction and sales policies, can largely free their businesses 
of the seasonal slackness which is one serious cause of un- 
employment. The Conference includes a number of manu- 
facturers who have accomplished this feat. Their experi- 
ence reveals not individual successes here and there, but 
an effective method embracing the whole industrial 
problem. 


Macao: Relic of Portugal’s Past Greatness 


The Basis of Portugal’s Claim to Representation at the Conference 


By Charles Hodges 


With photographs by the author 


just across from Hong Kong, Great Britain’s over- 

shadowing clearing-house of the Eastern seas, 
stands a decayed monument to Portuguese empire in the 
brave days of her past greatness. No longer do hundreds of 
ships make Macao a haven for China trade from the four 
corners of the world. Relic of gal- 


Miz « slumbering at the mouth of the Canton river 


Oriental. There was a suggestion of the Old World, a 
Latin touch in the Romanesque stone houses with their 
balustraded terraces, their long, shuttered windows, their 
arcaded galleries. Easily forgotten were the narrow, evil- 
smelling Chinese alleys cutting across the precisely cobbled 
roadways when one visioned the hey-day of this one-time 
centre of Portugal’s imperial 





leon and clipper ship, it remains 
only as a reminder of a once-great 
commerce. Now only the Chinese 
junks and a daily steamer from 
Hong Kong, forty miles away, keep 
up the pretence of existence with 
a scanty transit trade. 

The impressive approach, with a 
wooded eminence dotted with villas 
and crowned with the battlements 
of ancient forts, can deceive but for 
a moment. The inner harbor re- 
veals a drab third-rate cruiser with 
drooping awnings, a few Portu- 
guese guard boats, a clutter of 








mandate over the East. 
Macao, now the pathetic 
“Monte Carlo of the Orient,” 
with its licensed gambling 
houses, its lottery, opium 
dens, and sing-song girls, was 
once the only door to the 
wealth of Cathay, being 
crowded with merchants from 
distant lands. The Portuguese, 
pioneers in Chinese trade 
from the time Albuquerque 
captured Malacca in 1511, 
monopolized dealings with 





Chinese junks, 
and Macao itself, 
sprawling along 
the leeward side 
of the peninsula 
amid barren en- 
circling hills. An 
easy-going dredge 
in the foreground 
is working spas- 
modically in the 
silted-up fairway. 

The landing and 
bund, with the 
babble of runners, 
rickshaw men, 
hawkers, and 
guides, were 
noisily Chinese, 
but the town it- 
self seemed some- 
how North Afri- 
can rather than 











Canton in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Macao was occupied 
permanently by the Portu- 
guese captains of industry in 
1557, following the expulsion of their traders and 
ships from Ning-Po and Foo-Chow farther north. The 
occupation was allowed by the Ming Dynasty on payment 
of an annual rental, and “factories” grew up for the 
storage of goods, merchants settled there, and the bustlinz 
Macao, pictured by Camoens in his epic poem of Portuguese 
greatness in the Indies, “The Lusiads,” made history. In 
the opening years of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
made a vain attempt to seize this key to China’s restricted 
trade; in the eighteenth the English followed with an eye 
single to business; in the first half of the nineteenth the 
English and Americans generally made this their final 
point of departure. It was always the door to the Canton 
trade and more than once a refuge te traders driven from 
Chinese soil in the First and Second Foreign Wars. 

But with the British development of Hong Kong, spoils 
of the Opium War of 1842-43, Macao’s doom was sealed. 
Portugal’s decline from being a World Power, the inability 
to meet Hong Kong’s competition, the failure to develop 
modern communications with the hinterland of Canton, and 


The ancient fort of St. Thiago 
da Barra, a monument to Por- 
tugal’s past empire 
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the disadvantages of an 
antiquated harbor reduced 
Macao to a mere pin-prick 
on the map of the East, 
ignored by commerce and 
almost forgotten by world 
politics. 

As Portugal’s position 
weakened, her relations 
with China over Macao 
grew strained. In 1848 the Macao’s peaceful 
Portuguese refused to pay inner harbor, where 
the Viceroy at Canton ambition reawak- 
the annual rental of 500 _ . the Va of 
taels, expelled the Chinese —— 
magistracy that ruled the native population, 
and forcibly ended the dual control acquiesced 
in from 1587. Finally in 1887, after three 
centuries of what our diplomats call a “fait 
accompli,” a treaty was concluded, recogniz- 
ing Portugal’s pioneer occupation of Chinese 
soil. 

Macao slept until the eve of the Great War. 
Then the new forces at work throughout 
China again fired the ambition of the Portu- 





caused a buzz of excitement in South 
China, where the Japanese are most dis- 
liked and most distrusted. 

Now comes Portugal and asks a place 
at the Washington Conference on the 
strength of this remnant of her pioneer 
interest and one-time predominance in 
the Far East. Her presence will serve to 
remind us of the intricate history of the 
foreign penetration of China and of the 
conflicts of in- 
terest engendered 
thereby. Portugal’s 
claims exemplify in 
petto the claims of 
the greater Powers 
that came later and 
in a similar man- 
ner occupied other 
vantage points in 
China—the French 
at Kwang-Chow- 
Wan; the British 
at Wei-Hai-Wei; 
the Japanese at 





guese. In 1912 dredging was begun to 





Dairen, and again 


counter the choking of the harbor. In 1915 Cmbling houses hold the place of importance in the 4+ Kiao-Chao_ in 


the Macao Government purchased additional 

equipment and undertook the project of maintaining a four- 
mile channel forty-five yards wide and eleven feet deep. 
Then world politics once more turned the _ spot- 
light upon the place, for it was rumored that Japan was 
negotiating for the acquisition of this neglected foothold, 
forty miles from Hong Kong, under the very nose of her 
British ally. There seemed to be substantiation of this in 
Japanese efforts to develop public works and to expedite 
the harbor development. It is needless to say that this 


“Monte Carlo of the Orient” 


Shantung. But 
times have changed and with them mayhap morals. True, 
the penetration of China at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury differs from that at the end of the sixteenth less in 
fact than in manner, but the present day calls loudly for 
new standards of international conduct, a call that can not 
fail to be heard at Washington. Macao, indeed, may well 
point a lesson to those who come together charged with 
the onerous task of saving China from dissolution and of 
saving from war those who covet her riches. 


Dante After Six Hundred Years 


By Frank Jewett Mather Jr. 


Author of “The Portraits of Dante” (Princeton University Press) 


sertion of faith is that of genius. Its causes are 

mysterious, but they must rest on some sort of ap- 
peal that is valid for all times and places. We meet in 
Dante’s case the paradox that the world which unites in 
celebrating the sixth centenary of his death has largely 
ceased to share his opinions. We venerate him not because 
of his dearest convictions, but in spite of them. In most of 
his thinking posterity finds him wrong. He was wrong in 
supposing that the weal and unity of Italy depended on 
her rule by an all-powerful emperor. To this political 
will-o’-the-wisp he devoted a book, “Concerning the Mon- 
archy.” Before and after Dante, Italy tried imperial rule 
to her hurt. Again, the frameworks of his Hell, Purgatory, 
and Heaven were shown to be so many delusions by the 
discoveries of Copernicus and Kepler. Today rather few 
orthodox Christians would accept his relentless vision of 
an eternal torture-house where the sinful suffer endless 
pains and humiliations. 

As compared with such rival poets as Homer, Virgil, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe he seems local and cir- 
cumscribed, lacking universality. He loves the specific and 
even the minute. His afterworld is largely peopled by mere 
nobodies of the times whom he happened to observe. This 
lack of universality dimmed his fame during those ages of 
academic decorum, the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


[Ns only sort of immortality which is not a sheer as- 


turies. His permanent fame begins about a hundred years 
ago with the romantic movement and the revaluation of 
the purely emotional element in poetry. One may say that 
only one work of his, the “New Life,” has obviously that 
universal appeal which we expect of great poetry. It is the 
gospel of young love. Yet it is a mere youthful episode 
in Dante’s career, and he himself apologized for it in his 
great moral and philosophical treatise, “The Banquet.” In 
short, Dante’s fame, which rests solidly on the “Divine 
Comedy,” is of a different order from that of poets whose 
confident and generous humanity has ceed easily down 
the ages, being applicable to all times. 

Of our few world-poets Dante is the only one who is in 
the broadest sense a philosopher and system-maker. His 
mind required absolute order. Even that exquisitely vision- 
ary book, the “Vita Nuova,” is framed in mathematical 
ratios of prose and verse, whereas his afterworld is as 
carefully defined and delimited as any topographical sur- 
vey. To remedy the immemorial woes of Italy, he has a 
rigid scheme: Let the Pope rule in the spiritual, the Em- 
peror in the temporal sphere. In this love of order and 
wish to bring all the universe under a system, he merely 
follows such great schoolmen as St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Human knowledge in the thirteenth century looked small 
enough to be reduced to a few errorless formulas. 

Perhaps the reason why Dante is remembered to-day 
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while his scholastic teachers are forgotten is chiefly his 
high visibility. He accepted the logic of Catholic orthodoxy 
and embodied it. Feeling life to be a brief span which gets 
meaning only from two sorts of immortalities, he explored 
these immortalities respectively to their murkiest depths 
and most resplendent heights. Thus he made plastic and 
tangible the most coherent body of religious thinking which 
the world has seen. But before he fixed his gaze on the 
other world, and the eternal values, he had lived abund- 
antly in this world and had tested broadly its transient 
and provisional values. 

Dante Alighieri was born in 1265, of solid bourgeois 
stock. His father was a lawyer, the family originally of 
knightly estate, but reduced in the vicissitudes of growing 
republicanism at Florence. Dante’s future accomplishments 
tell us that he must have been well educated. The first 
event in his life occurred in his ninth year, when he saw 
the girl Beatrice pass clothed in a most noble color, a sub- 














Photograph from Vander Weyde 
The famous head of Dante in the Museum at Naples 


dued crimson. Thenceforth love had utter mastery over 
him. Nine years later he had a strange dream of her. She 
rested in the arms of the God of Love, who offered her 
Dante’s heart to eat. Of this Dante made a sonnet, asking 
his fellow poets to interpret the strange vision. Many of 
them endeavored to read the riddle of the dream, and 
Dante’s .best friend, Guido Cavalcanti, declared in an 
answering sonnet that it expressed fear lest his lady should 
die and the endeavor of Love to keep her alive through the 
noblest of nutriment, a true lover’s heart. This sonnet of 
Guido’s seems to me the surest evidence that a real 
Beatrice is in question and not a moral or philosophical 
abstraction. And if this be so, then Boccaccio’s tradition, 
drawn from the sons of those who should have known that 
Dante’s lady was Beatrice Portinari, becomes entirely 
credible. 

The sonnets and canzoni which some years later were 
collected and accompanied by a prose text in the “Vita 
Nuova” brought Dante fame as a lyrical poet. They seemed 
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the consummation of that “sweet new style” which Guido 
Guinizelli had, while investing it with greater seriousness 
and subtlety, distilled from the conceits of the Troubadors. 

The “Vita Nuova,” which the English-speaking reader 
may best savor in Rossetti’s translation, has remained the 
breviary of youthful and idealistic love. It is compounded 
of the poet’s ecstasies and despairs, while Beatrice herself 
is an occasional and vague apparition. The events are her 
salute, which purifies and humbles, or her withholding it, 
which brings most horrible dejection. She appears among 
other maidens, and her supernal loveliness is enhanced. 
One of her companions dies, and the poet sees with af- 
fright the shadow of death fall towards his lady: “It 
needs be that the most gentle Beatrice some day shall 
die.” At times he argues the case against his unrewarded 
servitude and sets its rare, keen joys against its frequent 
anguish, returning always to the reward that can not be 
taken away—the love itself. 

Beatrice dies, and his soul is like a deserted city. He 
staggers on sustained by memories. There is a moment 
when a fair and compassionate lady pales for love of him, 
and threatens to efface Beatrice, to whom in an impulse 
of remorse and rapture he returns at the end, promising 
to fill the universe with her sweetness, writing of her what 
was never yet written of woman. 

On Holy Thursday of Easter week in the year 1300 
Dante had a vision of the eternal world in which Beatrice 
was to play a part nearly divine. He was then thirty-five 
years old. Twenty-one more years of travail and humilia- 
tion were ahead before the final fever relaxed the hand 
that had just penned the last lines of the Paradiso. 

Ill-fated political ambitions raised Dante to the Floren- 
tine priorate in 1300. For the peace of the city he voted the 
exile of the Blacks—the papal party. This act, coupled with 
his known imperial sympathies, made him an exile under 
penalty of death at the stake. For years he wandered about 
Italy, advocating the hopeless cause of the Emperor, find- 
ing only time to complete his imperialist tract, “De Mon- 
archia,” to begin his great encyclopedic work on ‘morals 
and philosophy, “The Convito,” and his book on style in 
the vernacular, “De Vulgari Eloquio.” The patronage of 
considerate tyrants, Can Grande of Verona and Guido da 
Polenta of Ravenna, finally gave him leisure to fulfil his 
promise to Beatrice. 

The “Divina Commedia” was written between 1314 and 
1321 and not fully published at Dante’s death. Into it he 
packed all his previous thinking and experience. In its 
outer form we find his love of system and order. It is com- 
posed in triple rhyme, there are three main parts, each 
part, regarding the first canto as introductory, has thirty- 


_ three cantos. Hell sinks its huge funnel to the centre of 


the earth in precisely nine narrowing circular terraces 
where as many mortal sins are eternally punished. The 
lofty mountain of Purgatory, again, has just nine ascend- 
ing terraces and precincts for purgation and forgetful- 
ness of sin. Nine too are the starry spheres of Paradise. 
Thus the great poem is throughout based on the mystical 
numbers of Beatrice and the Trinity. 

Such mathematical formality, however, escapes notice 
because of the extraordinary variety of mood and incident 
wreathed upon this rigid frame. For hours of reading one 
has the company of Dante himself, wrathful at times, 
often bewildered and frightened, again rising to ecstatic 
understandings of new and beautiful lore. His guide Virgil, 
too, embodiment of kindly worldly wisdom, is present for 
two-thirds of the poem. Beatrice as personification of 
divine enlightenment, theology, dominates the last third. 
Besides such constant companions, and others, like the poet 
Statius and Dante’s ancestor Cacciaguida, or Francesca 
telling of her fateful love, or Ugolino recounting the agony 
of his last tortures—besides such figures as hold the stage 
for minutes, hundreds flash into view for mere seconds, yet 
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unforgettably, so vivid is their as- 
pect, so betraying their sparse 
words. No other long poem is so 
richly and variously peopled, in 
no other are the characters so 
visible. Similarly the background 
is most various. In the Inferno 
one senses a dark and arid region 
of volcanic sort. The great winds 
gnaw at it, fire and smoke and 
reek rise from its floor. The rivers 
are of filth and slime; the few 
trees brittle thorn bushes. As you 
sink to the lowest pit where the 
traitors are, the fires are dead 
and the infernal king, Lucifer, 
lives caught in a glacier. The 
scenery of the Purgatorio, on the 
contrary, is that of a joyous 
mountainside with a trembling 
sea in sight all around. Its sum- 
mit is an actual park, an earthly 
Paradise traversed by the gentle 
river of Lethe, where even mem- 
ory of old sin is washed away. 
In the Paradise there is no 
scenery, but instead a joyous 
sense of hovering amid vast 
bright spaces in which celestial 
forms deploy in symmetrical pat- "%0!97a7h from Vander Weyde 
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terns, like wild-fowl on earth, or An illustration of Dante’s “Inferno,” drawn by Gustave Doré. Virgil is shown explaining to 


group more steadily in the form 
of gigantic refulgent flowers. This 
mere inventory may suggest the greatness of the poem in 
reconciling the literary problem of the one and the many— 
the utmost severity and coherence of form combined with 
the greatest variety and richness of details. 

The “Divine Comedy” is in the form of a vision, though 
its vivid concreteness often makes even a careful reader 
forget the fact. And the form offered certain advantages 
which other epics lack. Dante himself and his various 
guides, from Virgil to Beatrice, are always in the picture, 
as commentators and sometimes as actors. We are not 
merely told how things look in the world to come; we see 
with the pitiful or scornful or enraptured eyes of the most 
august of pilgrims and feel with their feelings; we know 
the person or scene from the effect on an observer. Much 
of the visible effect comes from our confidence that Dante 
actually sees what he describes. We are as ready to be- 
lieve as certain simple women of his time were ready 
to believe that his crinkled beard had lately been singed 
in Hell. No other epic poet has equal power of visualiza- 
tion. The most authentic portrait of Dante, that of the 
Palatine manuscript, though it rests on a rude and un- 
perceptive original by a mediocre painter, Taddeo Caddi, 
at least suggests the hungriness of the poet’s eye. He 
strains impatiently to see more clearly. 

The people of Dante are sketched in a few strong indi- 
cations. Farinata degli Uberti, traitor-patriot of Florence, 
glares from his burning tomb 

With breast and brow thrust out—— 

As though he held the hell about him in contempt. 
The picture of pride is unforgettable. We have the miracle 
of a portrait without features created by a single action 
and a single state of mind. 

Above all poets Dante possessed that power which he 
himself describes in the treatise “Concerning the Vulgar 
Tongue” of making ordinary words mean more and other 
than they usually do. It is a quality of direct and definite 
attack which we like to think modern. No other Italian 
has attained this swift and potent touch except Machia- 
velli in his-best prose and Carducci in his best verse. To 


Dante what it all means. Men have become trees, and in the foreground is the wretched figure 
of Pietro della Vigna, half-man and half-tree. Pietro had committed suicide 


find a conciseness equally graphic we must go back to the 
great intellectual poets of Greece and Rome, to A¢schylus 
and Lucretius. 

Where other poets of equal power had a perfected style 
and language ready to their hand, Dante in order to create 
his effects had almost to create a new language. The rude 
Italian vernacular had only lately been refined to serve 
the ends of lyrical poetry. But the “sweet new style,” of 
which Dante himself had shown himself a master in the 
“Vita Nuova,” had at best a feminine fluency and softness. 
In Dante’s hands it becomes as hard and clear-cut as 
granite. Profuseness yields to Spartan strength and 
brevity, and all this without sacrifice of passion and variety. 
We have the paradox of a flexible hardness. 

When I think of the dense yet impassioned eloquence of 
Dante, I seem to see again that massive boulder of rose 
quartz which rises from Emerson’s grave. It stands flinty 
and glittering in the greensward, but from its heart comes 
softly an ineffable and delicate glow, passion from discip- 
line. There is something like it in the music of Bach, where 
emotion swells and moves in the precise and mathematical 
order of a fugue. 


Here are only poor hints of the reasons why Dante lives 
after six hundred years, when so much that he believed 
is either moribund or dead. Yet even as a philosopher and 
moralist Dante may still have much to teach us. In par- 
ticular a too tolerant and morally relaxed age might profit 
greatly could it regain his clear sense of sin, while an era 
that increasingly transfers all moral and political values 
to the side of material prosperity has something to learn 
from Dante’s passion for the values that are spiritual and 
eternal. But such issues need not be labored, for if men 
can be induced to read the poet, and they are reading him 
more than ever, they can not escape the impress of the 
philosopher and moralist. And the least philosophical of us 
may well ponder that definition of philosophy given by 
Dante in the “Convito,” namely, “To live lovingly with 
truth is philosophy.” 
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In Praise of Ants 


Solomon’s Admonition Taken Too Seriously 


By Philo M. Buck Jr. 


IOLOGISTS and even some sociologists are never 
B weary of contrasting the exquisite orderliness of an 

ant hill with the capricious disorder of most human 
institutions. Not content with successfully assigning each 
member of the community his specific duty, the ant has 
gone farther to assure the individual, if not the crafts- 
man’s joy in creative work, at least a decidedly uneasy 
conscience if the work be not adequately performed. Wit- 
ness the twinges the poor laborer only too evidently feels 
if a benign providence, in the shape of a meddling human 
hand, relieves him of the responsibility of transporting a 
dead fly, thrice his frail size. Imagine a member of the dock- 
yard’s union similarly grieved in conscience. 

A socialized state with a perfectly socialized conscience. 
Queens, without the queenly function of ruling. Workers, 
with no reward for their toil but more work. Warriors, 
with no incentive to fight save pro bono publico, and the 
assurance of a noble deed worthily done. Males, to live a 
short, inglorious life, only that there may be new genera- 
tions to take the place of the old. And, above all, a perfect 
division of labor—no aspirations for new fields where indi- 
vidual capacity may be satisfied. Bootblack, porter, herds- 
man, nurse, soldier, slave, each with his separate duties and 
all working with an eye single to the good of the com- 
munity. An edifying picture! 

Indeed, so far has the state been socialized, biologists 
tell us that there is, properly speaking, no individual. It 
is a union more intimate than that of the organs in the 
human body, for even a wise man has been known to soothe 
his nose with tobacco or his palate with plum pudding, in 
full awareness of coming sleepless hours and shattered 
nerves. We are not such stuff as ants are made of. For, 
when the colony is attacked, the workers, though weak and 
defenseless, scorn individual flight, but rush to the nest 
to save the children and cattle. Nor do their enemies, as 
lesser breeds might do, eat the defenseless young they cap- 
ture, or slay them out of hand. They rear them as slaves, 
and slaves they remain. When a torrent drowns out a nest, 
it is not a question of sauve qui peut, with leaves and 
twigs as life rafts. But as though they had practised it all 
their lives, they form a living ball, with queen and young 
in the centre, workers on the periphery, and float down 
the stream until the ship of state has found a new Ararat. 
And the unlucky workers who float below are given a 


chance to come up for air, while others take their places. | 


It was not in vain that the wisest of monarchs scorned not 
the wisdom of ants. 

There is perfect conservation of energy, no waste mo- 
tion, apparently no recreations, not even the elsewhere 
necessary balm of sleep. The queen’s romance is brief, and 
on its conclusion she divests herself of wings, and ceases 
even to partake of food—a more than Spartan loyalty to 
social ideals—and becomes a mere egg-laying machine, 
continuously at work. The males, their work done, pass 
into ant Nirvana. The workers have no romance, for as 
soon as the carefully tended eggs hatch they at once begin 
a life of utterly prescribed work. If the state finds food 
in abundance and multiplies beyond comfort, there is the 
founding of new colonies with new excavations and new 
work. 

Imagine the reception a walking delegate would receive 
were he on a sunshiny afternoon to stroll into an ant 
colony, with his message of an eight-hour day. Imagine a 
capitalist or a king of industry dropping in to interrupt 
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the ceaseless egg-laying of a queen, to discuss the preroga- 
tives of royalty and the sanctity of property. Imagine a 
propagandist approaching the politically insignificant males 
with the doctrine of sex equality. For here is a state of 
utter complacency, the complacency of a perfectly geared 
and well-oiled machine, whose only enemies, like wind and 
weather, are forces beyond its control. 

But by the same token the aforesaid wise monarch might. 
well have been thinking of ants when he complained there 
was nothing new under the sun. For ants today are the 
same as their ancestors untold generations ago in the 
pliocene age. In the days when their hills were demolished 
by dinosaur or megatherium they excavated and built with 
the same careful precision they exhibit on my lawn today. 
They have retreated from continental ice pack, only to 
come back after a hundred thousand years to. take up 
housekeeping in the same apartments and under the same 
rules. There is something inexorable, yet monotonous, about 
ants. Even a flood or an earthquake, a volcano or a glacier, 
can teach them nothing more than they already know. 
They are the professionals of life. There is no try about 
them, no amateurishness or openmindedness. They know 
what they know in spite of cataclysm or precession of the 
equinoxes. They have seen the order of the universe 
change from reptile to mammal, from anthropoid ape to 
man, but they in sublime self-satisfaction have remained 
what they were—ants. What they have been, they are. 

Yet even the most callow of the unschooled may in a 
moment of recklessness picture to himself the undergradu- 
ate days of even the most wise and eminent. And there 
must have been a time when even an ant could afford to 
pay his registration fees in the school of experience. But, 
and this is the significant thing about the ant, he gradu- 
ated, maxima cum laude to be sure, and fully equipped to 
battle for life under the most varied environment. He was 
made free of this earth from ice pack to ice pack, and from 
continent to remotest isle. So complete has been his educa- 
tion that he has never again felt the call of the school bell. 
He has achieved perfection. 

And here again the biologist comes forward with his ex- 

planation—the moment that a species begins to specialize 
progress ceases. With specialization, to be sure, comes the 
answer to innumerable practical questions of life: security, 
getting a living, order and rest in a state, individual re- 
sponsibility in the large—all these problems, to whose solu- 
tion so much of life is devoted, are considerations of trifling 
import, if specialization and division of labor be finally 
achieved. The gospel according to ants would be interesting 
reading and instructive, were it available. It would have 
an interesting chapter of beatitudes, different from ours. 
But ants have paid for this gospel and for their specializa- 
tion. Like some human societies of the past, they seem to 
have arrived at a point beyond which there is neither de- 
sire nor power to go. Their history has been written, 
what now remains is endless and monotonous repetition. 
‘ It would be interesting to skip an aeon or two and take 
a glance at the next geologic age—a brief glance might be 
all we could endure. Will a new openminded amateur at 
life in that day, a million or more years from now, with 
his home somewhere between Neptune and Mercury, be 
writing monographs on the marvelously ingenious and 
highly specialized homo sapiens? Will he, as we today, 
stand amazed before the perfection of the machine this 
almost intelligent creature man has made for his life and 
the life of his community? Will he, as we today, draw 
analogies from the perfection of human institutions, marvel 
at their stability—and their monotony? Will he, when he 
adds to his Scriptures a new Book of Wisdom, chide as of 
old a king chided, but with a difference: “Go to the man, 
thou sociologist, consider his ways and be wise”? 
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History Teaches... . 









At the dawn of history we find mam trying to 
settle his difficulties with stone axes and stone 
walls, but without much success de. 
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The Romans built an empire of stone walls but 
- without a lasting success 


The Middle Ages dotted the landscape with 
strong castles and they make pretty ruins 
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Modern man tried to base his relations with his 
neighbors upon the strength of his steel ships 
and he does not quite like the results 



























} i May we humbly suggest that a child born in' 
7 a stable not so many thousand years ago also 
offered a solution. Why not try it? ‘ 
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The Story of the Week 














The Week at Home 


Unemployment 

HE appeal of the President to Governors and Mayors 
i ie address themselves to the task of carrying out 
the recommendations of the National Conference on Un- 
employment, adopting the scheme of organization suggest- 
ed, has found eager response. Throughout the country the 
work is under way. If things work out according to plan 
Mr. Hoover will have again strikingly demonstrated his 
constructive genius. We shall not have to hang our 
heads because, whereas granaries are bursting with their 
foison and everywhere there are almost disgusting displays 
of luxury, millions lack for food and shelter, are mortally 
touched in their pride, are converted from happy citizens 
into enemies of the state; and not because we would have 
it so, but because imagination (in a man of place) was re- 
quired to suggest an adequate remedial plan. There are 
many men of genius, but they are not often found in Gov- 
ernment, where they can bring their plans to bear at the 
right time. Britain and other nations in like plight will be 
watching the experiment. 


A Question of Honor 

On Monday, the 10th, the Senate will vote on Senator 
Borah’s bill which would exempt American coastwise ship- 
ping from payment of tolls at the Panama Canal. In our 
opinion passage of the bill would be insolent, as arrogating 
to ourselves the right to enforce our own constructions of 
agreements with nations with which we have arbitration 
treaties; it would be dishonorable, or at any rate not nicely 
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honorable (we see no difference) ; finally, it would be com- 
pletely at variance with the aims set forth by our Govern- 
ment in summoning the Washington Conference, and would 
go far to defeat those aims. Passage of the bill by the Sen- - 
ate only, even if it should fail to get by the House, would, 
we think, be a terrible blow to the Washington Conference. 
We have an arbitration treaty with Britain. The question 
at issue should be adjusted by diplomacy or decided by a 
court of arbitration. We simply cannot see it any other 
way. 
The Foreign Debts 

Secretary Mellon urges prompt action on the Foreign 
Debt Refunding Bill; we hope he will get it. Generous 
action on the foreign war debts would greatly improve the 
international economic situation, and by the same token the 
prospects of the Washington Conference. 


A New World, My Masters! 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has given the organization of the 
National Woman’s party $146,000 for purchase of land and 
buildings within the shadow of the Capitol. A new world, 
my masters! Women are agitating for a Constitutional 
amendment which should annihilate any discriminations, po- 
litical, etc., against women, which may still exist. 


Sad Plight of Our Merchant Marine 
Only 420 of the 1,464 steel ships controlled by the Ship- 
ping Board are in service; so slack is the demand for ton- 
nage, at so low an ebb is our present foreign trade. The ships 
out of service will lie at their moorings, a continuous ex- 
pense for upkeep rather than a means of profit. 


This “Wondrous, Wondrous Age” 

The total money value of the industrial output of the 
United States during 1920 has been computed by the Cen- 
sus Bureau as approximately $63,000,000,000. Attendant 
figures are interesting: 9,103,000 wage earners; 289,768 
manufacturing establishments, with a total capitalization 
of approximately $44,500,000,000. 


An Example of Consistency 
A certain gentleman of Indiana who gained much kudos 
in his native state as a lecturer, especially with a lecture 
éntitled “Why Worry?”, committed suicide the other day 
because of financial difficulties, leaving a wife and five chil- 
dren—to worry. 


The British Empire 


HE Irish delegates to the conference concerning Ireland 
have arrived in London. 

The job of reducing to complete subjection the insurgent 
Moplahs of Malabar promises to be a long and nasty one; 
mostly jungle-work, for which the trusted Ghurkas are 
being largely used. Of Gandhi’s campaign for non-codpera- 
tion with the British in India, we have little authentic in- 
formation; it is impossible to say whether upon the whole 
it progresses or recedes. 

From Winnipeg comes an account of crops covering 
thousands of acres in western Canada rotting because har- 
vesters could not be procured except at exorbitant wages. 
Alas! when so many millions are starving in Russia. 

Lloyd George has a respite of Irish worries, yet still he 
may not rest. The unemployment situation will not let him 
sleep. 
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An Important Agreement 

VERY important agreement drawn up by Dr. 

Rathenau, German Minister of Reconstruction, and 
M. Loucheur, French Minister of the Liberated Re- 
gions, is now being debated by the French Parliament and 
the German Reichstag. Ratification by both legislatures 
seems assured. The agreement provides for deliveries by 
Germany to France during the next five years of materials, 
manufactured articles, etc., to the value of seven billion 
gold marks; in lieu of the gold marks. Sundry provisions 
are calculated to smooth the process of reparation by Ger- 
many, of reconstruction by France, and to oil the machinery 
of communication. The arrangement should go far to fore- 
stall German bankruptcy, and its institution will be quite 
the most reassuring event since the armistice. ’Tis in- 
formed by a spirit of compromise. Strange it has attracted 
so little notice; it must sadden the defamers of France. 


That Upper Silesian Question 

T is rumored that the League Council will have its solu- 
] tion for the Upper Silesian question ready on Thursday, 
the 13th. A member of the Council is quoted as saying 
that it will please both sides. Fine, fine; but our spiritual 
home is Missouri. We need to be shown; seeing is believing. 
Well, suppose the decision does not turn out to be pleasing. 
What then? During the past weeks of calm in Upper Sile- 
sia the permanent residents of German and Polish blood 
(the rows there have been kicked up largely by non-perma- 
nent residents) have been talking things over with each 
other. And they have discovered that they are primarily 
Upper Silesians, and only secondarily Poles or Germans; 
that they passionately love their little country and are pas- 
sionately opposed to a division of it; that what they want 
above all is the substance of autonomy, and, if they can be 
permanently secure of that, the question of nominal politi- 
cal affiliation, whether with Germany or Poland, doesn’t so 
much matter. Such an arrangement, however, [virtual au- 
tonomy but federation with Germany or Poland], would be 
“tickle” to make and still more “tickle” to maintain. Well, 
then, if autonomy’s the thing, why not complete autonomy, 
why not independence (with guarantees of the open door) ? 
But, alas, Upper Silesia is a veritable arsenal of the raw 
materials of war, so that until the millennium its independ- 
ence must needs be precarious. So, from whatever angle 
you view the Upper Silesian question, it is some question. 
Let us hope the League Council have found a way. 


The Burgenland 


HE Council of Ambassadors told the Hungarian Gov- 

ernment to clear all armed Hungarians, regulars and 
irregulars, out of the Burgenland before a date now passed. 
The Hungarian Government has withdrawn its regular 
troops, and has formally turned over the Burgenland to an 
Interallied Commission of Control, but declares itself pow- 
erless to control the irregular bands. That is true enough, 
now that the regulars are out of the district. But, one may 
ask, should not the regular troops, before evacuating, have 
dealt with the bandits? The answer is that it is not proba- 
ble that the regulars, sympathizing as they do completely 
with the irregulars, would have obeyed orders to act against 
the latter. Moreover, it is not at all certain that, had they 
obeyed such orders, they would have been successful. 

The Burgenland should long ago have been turned over 
to Austria, as required by the Treaty of Trianon. Since 
Austria, thanks to the Allies, had no army deserving the 
name, and since the Allies had permitted Hungary to de- 
velop a formidable army, it was up to the Allies to oust 
the Hungarians; it is still up to the Allies. The Interallied 
Commission of Control are at Odenburg, with no troops to 
enforce their orders, while the insolent Hungarian bands 
roam the country, terrorizing the people and laying them 
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under contribution. The ultimatum of the Council of Am- 
bassadors threatened “consequences” if it were not complied 
with. What was meant by “consequences”? Many thought a 
mandate would be given to Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, or 
Italy, or to two or all of these powers, to clear the Burgen- 
land of Hungarians. But there seems to be a little difficulty 
about such a mandate. It is rumored that Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia are eager to have a “corridor,” to include 
the Burgenland, joining them; and that Italy, therefore, 
thinks it would be wickedly putting temptation in their way 
to offer either or both the mandate. Italy, of course, would 
take on all the Slavs in creation rather than see such a 
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Keep it quiet until the company goes 


corridor established. Perhaps in return Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia have their little reasons for not wishing Italy 
to have the mandate. Yet all three hate Hungary as the 
devil hates holy water. 

At all events there is the preposterous situation: bands 
of Hungarian fire-eaters infesting the Burgenland and 
flouting a la mode the Allies, who do nothing pursuant to 
their threats, while poor Austria is deprived of her own 
and quite unjustly humiliated. 

[And now comes a report that the Allies have asked 
Italy (herself a much interested Ally) to arbitrate between 
the Allies and Austria on the one side and Hungary on the 
other. This is too much.] 


The Millennium Lags 


R. Charles H. Sherrill, returning to Paris from 
M a trip to the Balkans, reports very heavy 
mobilizations in Rumania; explained, he says, by the 
fact of martial law in Bessarabia and Transylvania. 
Troops were also very much in evidence in Serbia; ex- 
plained by troubles in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In Bel-. 
grade he found a large number of Russian White officers, 
including 450 (2?) generals, and a good many men formerly 
of Wrangel’s army and now absorbed into the Serbian 
gendarmerie. 

From Belgrade comes a report that several classes may 
be called to the colors because of the trouble with Albania 
and Hungarian concentrations. 

The millennium lags. 











International 


Contrasts in Soviet Russia—a jolly crowd at the Moscow horse races, held for the benefit of famine victims. 
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The Polish Ultimatum 


RE the Poles politically inept? They seem to have 
done well with their domestic problems of reconstruc- 
tion, but in their foreign policy they have exhibited so little 
restraint and common sense that one must have grave 
doubts about their political future. Their behavior toward 
Lithuania seems to us to have been marked throughout by 
the extreme of unreason, if not by perfidy and viciousness. 
They flouted the League Council’s recent proposals for a 
settlement with Lithuania. Their attempt to recover the 
1792 boundaries of Poland was one of the most ill-consid- 
ered enterprises ever undertaken, and would have resulted 
in the complete conquest and Bolshevization of Poland but 
for the genius of the French General Weygand, who turned 
the tables and pressed the Russians so hard in their retreat 
that they were fain to make a truce. Whence finally the 
Treaty of Riga, one of the most unjust and absurd treaties 
ever made. Poland did not recover the 1792 boundaries, to 
be sure, but she annexed a large area predominantly Rus- 
sian in population. She is certain to lose that area some 
day; even we, who detest the Moscow Government, would 
hardly blame it for starting a war whose sole object should 
be to recover that area. Under the Treaty of Riga, Moscow 
engaged to pay Poland 30,000,000 gold rubles—no very 
extraordinary sum. But Moscow did not “come across” 
with the rubles, alleging as reason that Poland had 
been harboring within her borders General Boris Savinkov 
and other anti-Bolshevist Russian leaders, and had winked 
at, if not encouraged, their anti-Bolshevist plots and plans 
of invasion. [It was reported very recently that Savinkov 
and the others most obnoxious to Moscow had left Poland.] 
In September the Warsaw Government sent an ultimatum 
to Moscow, requiring payment of the aforementioned rubles, 
restoration of certain railway rolling stock also promised 
under the Riga Treaty, and satisfaction in respect of other 
unfulfilled clauses of the treaty, by October 1; else Warsaw 
would break off diplomatic relations. 

Insistence at this time (when rolling stock is so much 
needed in Russia to relieve the famine situation) on res- 
toration of rolling stock could not engage world sympathy. 
And as to the rubles, Russia is probably almost if not abso- 
lutely “broke.” Moreover, if she has any rubles, she needs 
them for famine relief. Poland could get no sympathy on 
that head. 


What ails Poland, anyway? To be sure, Poland too is 
“broke,” and needs the rubles; but at any rate Poland is 
this year producing enough food to supply her necessities. 
The claims for rolling stock and rubles were probably in 
themselves just; one’s objection is to the time and manner 
of their assertion. 


Well, diplomatic relations were not broken off, after all, 
and the war-cloud, if there was one, has been dissipated. 


Warsaw and Moscow have patched up some sort of agree- 
ment, whose nature we do not know; except that, we under- 
stand, Moscow is to pay, by instalments, the equivalent of 
the rubles in raw materials, and that satisfaction is given 
upon other matters of complaint. 

That Poland should agree to a composition is gratifying. 
But we suspect that France and Britain put a flea in her 
ear. We doubt she has come to her senses completely. We 
should like to know what is happening in Poland. The re- 
cent resignation of M. Witos, the peasant Premier, dis- 
turbed us. Can it be that the big landlords, descendants of 
those nobles whose incomparable ineptitude lost Poland her 
liberty, were responsible for the Polish ultimatum? If they 
are in control, the Polish Republic is pointed toward dis- 
aster. 


It is a great pity that Poland, whose revival as an inde- 
pendent state was one of the most satisfactory results of 
the war, should, by the character of her foreign policy, have 
alienated so much of the warm sympathy once felt for her. 


"Tis Pity 

HE International Commission of Relief for Russia 

(child of the Supreme Council) is meeting again at 
Brussels, with eighteen nations represented. Hitherto it 
has displayed an almost incredible inertia. While it talks, 
Kalinin, head of the Russian Central Committee for Famine 
Relief, declares that reports just arrived from the provinces 
show that the famine area is increasing. He estimates the 
total number of starving as 25,000,000. At the same time 
Le Matin of Paris discloses that French Bolshevists have 
recently received from Moscow fourteen million francs for 
propaganda purposes. Might not this money be more prop- 
erly applied to famine relief? asks Le Matin pertinently. 
If the report is correct, ’tis pity. Also “it is a pity,” as 
Nansen says, “that with Argentina burning her spare 
grain in furnaces, American wheat rotting in granaries, 
and Canada’s bins bulging with 2,000,000 or more tons of 
corn more than she can use, these Russian millions should 
die of starvation.” Yes, ’tis pity; ’tis great pity that many 
things are as they are. 

Litvinov, replying to the recently made British charges of 
Bolshevist violations of the Russo-British trade agreement, 
says that “the British Foreign Office was misled by a gang 
of professional forgers and swindlers.” It seems to us that 
the rejoinder, though strong, is a trifle vague. 

We reported last week that, through a mighty effort of 
the Soviet authorities, a greater area had been planted with 
winter seed grain in the famine region than was planted 
last year. Our information seems to have been incorrect. 
The area planted is less, but even at the lowest estimate it 
represents an extraordinary last-moment effort of the So- 
viet authorities. 
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Makhno 


AKHNO, the Ukrainian Green or peasant leader, has 
M taken refuge from the pursuing Reds, in Bessarabia. 
This Makhno is a strange fellow, about whom, as about 
Napoleon in his lifetime, a cycle of legends has formed. 
He is only five feet tall, but with the shoulders of Ajax and 
the arms of a gorilla. One doubts that Makhno has any 
political principles. You could never tell at evening on 
which side he might be found fighting in the morning. 
Mostly he has fought for his own fist, for plunder. A kind 
of Robin Hood this Makhno, who has robbed the rich to 
give to the poor; not without a rustic sense of humor—at 
any rate, the sight of a rich man thoroughly pilled always 
tickled him mightily. He probably has little military tal- 
ent, though he has been reported as commanding 60,000 
men. Moscow demands that Rumania turn him over; she 
would take particular pleasure in his execution. We hope 
Rumania will do no such thing. The movies cry out for 
Makhno. 


The Shantung Controversy 

HE Tokyo Government offered to negotiate the Shan- 

tung matter direct with China, and with the offer 
transmitted certain formal proposals to serve as the basis 
of negotiation. In its note rejecting the offer the Chinese 
Government carefully analyzes the Japanese proposals, and 
in language of an elegant incisiveness worthy of the French 
shows that they traverse Chinese sovereignty and integrity 
and are impertinent, evasive and insincere. The Japanese, 
we hear, are “chagrined”; naturally. It is said that, de- 
spite the almost contemptuous character of the Chinese note, 
the Washington Government yet hopes that the Shantung 
matter may be settled before the Washington Conference; 
it would be so nice to have that embarrassing question out 
of the way. 


The Glory That Was China 


T the most flattering, the popular attitude toward 

China is one of good-humored patronage; such an atti- 
tude is due to ignorance. We could wish that before the 
Washington Conference this ignorance might be replaced 
by knowledge and appreciation; that so the popular voice 
might clamor for decisions concerning China just and recog- 
nizant of China’s true greatness and dignity. Four cen- 
turies before Christ the poet Ch‘ii Yiian wrote one of the 
most beautiful poems now in existence, called “The Great 
Summons,” which poem contains the following bit of politi- 
cal idealism [we use Mr. Waley’s translation]: 


The roads that lead to Ch‘u 
Shall teem with travellers as thick as clouds, 
A thousand miles away. 
For the Five Orders of Nobility 
Shall summon sages to assist the King 
And with godlike discrimination choose 
The wise in council; by their aid to probe 
The hidden discontents of humble men 
And help the lonely poor. 
ee 


Fields, villages and lanes 

Shall throng with happy men; 

Good rule protect the people and make known 

The King’s benevolence to all the land; 

Stern discipline prepare 

Their natures for the soft caress of Art. 

Like the sun shining over the four seas 

Shall be the reputation of our King; 

His deeds, matched only in Heaven, shall repair 

The wrongs endured by every tribe of men— 

Northward to Yu and southward to Annam, 

To the Sheep’s Gut Mountain and the Eastern Seas, 
*e* 

At the first ray of dawn already is hung 

The shooting-target, where with bow in hand 

And: arrows under arm, 

Each archer does obeisance to each, 

Willing to yield his rights of precedence. 
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The sentiment about “humble men” is quite modern, is it 

not? And the lines 

Stern discipline prepare 

Their natures for the soft caress of Art 
are worthy of Plato. And how charming the hint of chiv- 
alry and exquisite manner in the last five lines! 

The glory that was China shines through those lines. 
We feel quite sure that that glory has not entirely with- 
ered; we think it may revive in splendor under happier con- 
ditions, such conditions as may be produced through wise 
decisions of the Washington Conference. 


The Red Cross in Constantinople 

N an interesting letter to the New York Times some 

weeks ago Mr. Henry S. Huntington stated from first- 
hand knowledge the number of destitute Russian refugees 
in Constantinople (mostly of the intelligentsia) to be about 
30,000. A pleasant statement; for other statements have 
given the number as very much larger: Mr. Huntington 
pleaded for continuance of American Red Cross help (re- 
port had it that all such help was to be discontinued on 
October 1), for without it, he said, a great part of these 
people would starve. American Red Cross help has now 
been withdrawn. 


Miscellaneous 
HITCH is reported in the negotiations at Dairen be- 
tween representatives of Japan and of the Far East- 
ern Republic. It looks as though Japan would not have a 
Siberian fait accompli ready against the opening of the 
Washington Conference. 

There is a report of fighting between Greeks and Turks 
near Eskishehr and near Afium Karahissar. Are the 
Greeks still retreating? We should like details. 

The League Assembly ended its session on October 5. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Darling in New York Tribune. 
Of course our neighbor won’t mind our borrowing a few things 
for our party 





























How Binding Is a Platform 
Pledge? 


RIGHT decision on the Panama tolls issue is im- 

portant in a degree which it would be hard to 

overstate. It would be of capital importance in 
any case, involving as it does a question of national 
honor. It, is of peculiar and extraordinary importance 
at this time, when our country has invited to a con- 
ference fraught with most momentous possibilities the 
representatives of the leading nations of the world. If 
ever there was a time when the soiling of our name by 
even a breath of dishonor would be a calamity, this is 
such a time. ' 

In the face of this situation, it is stated, and there 
is every reason to believe it to be true, that a number of 
Republican Senators, while themselves not at all de- 
sirous to enact toll-exemption for American ships, feel 
bound to vote for it because “they regard themselves 
as pledged by the party platform” to that course. 

That this is a fundamentally false view of the duty 
of a legislator a little reflection ought to convince any 
thinking man. The degree in which the various planks 
in a party platform should be regarded as binding on 
the members of that party, or on those whom they send 
to represent them in public office, must be judged in 
view of all the facts concerning the particular matter 
involved. The platform is drawn up in its final shape in 
the course of a few hours of hurried discussion in com- 
mittee—indeed often without any discussion at all. In 
the midst of excitement and confusion something has 
got to be put together that will enable the Convention 
to close up its business with as little friction as pos- 
sible. Almost never is any plank considered by the Con- 
vention itself. 

In spite of all this, certain planks in the platform 
must be regarded as imposing a very real obligation 
upon the party. It goes before the country in the cam- 
paign upon certain promises which the whole nation 
recognizes as part of a deliberate programme to which 
it is pledged. Every man of sense recognizes what these 
are and acts accordingly. But as regards a host of other 
points covered in the platform, every possible degree of 
weight may attach to them, all the way from a genuine 
moral obligation to practically zero. Were this not the 
case, the country would be placed in the absurd posi- 
tion of having questions of the utmost difficulty and 
importance settled not by open discussion, not by the 
deliberate judgment of responsible legislators, but by 
a decision arrived at in ten minutes’ hasty talk among 
a dozen men gathered together at a midnight meeting 
of a Convention committee. This would indeed be a 
reductio ad absurdum of the party system. No Senator 
and no Representative can absolve himself from re- 
sponsibility for doing what is right and what is wise 
about such a question as this of the Panama tolls by the 
plea that his hands are tied in any such ridiculous 
fashion. 


We state all this so emphatically because the prin- 
ciple is one of cardinal importance, and ought to be 
honestly and clearly apprehended. In the particular in- 
stance now in hand, however, a great deal less would 
suffice. For it happens that the Panama tolls plank ‘is 
not even on its face a “pledge,” for it reads as follows: 


We recommend that all ships engaged in coastwise trade 
and all vessels of the American merchant marine shall pass 
through the Panama Canal without paying toll. 


Here then is a mere recommendation, not a pledge; 
one of a hundred things touched upon in the platform, 
and turned over as part of the scrap-bag which our 
platforms usually are; no emphasis, no solemnity, no 
promise, a mere prospect. No person who has any sense 
ef the nature of responsible government could possibly 
hold that the mere recommendation of a hasty party 
gathering on a question like this, which played practi- 
cally no part whatever in the campaign, but which is 
calculated to play an enormously important part in our 
international relations, could have the force of a sacred 
edict in determining the conduct of the nation’s law- 
makers. 


Conference Prospects 


. RESIDENT Harding and Secretary Hughes may’ 
P well be gratified at the increasing interest with 
which the world at large is viewing the approach- 
ing Conference on the Limitation of Armament at 
Washington and the deep earnestness with which the 
Powers most concerned hope for a successful outcome. 
Especially significant are the expressions to be heard 
in Australia and New Zealand. There is no doubt that 
the Dominion Premiers felt some chagrin that we did 
not accede to the suggestion for a preliminary meet- 
ing, following the Imperial Conference in London, and 
with some reason, for Ambassador Harvey seems to 
have given them assurances in regard to it in which 
he exceeded his authority. In some quarters, also, the 
suggestion was made that the Dominions be asked to 
send their own delegates, independently of Great Brit- 
ain, which might have been gratifying to the Premiers, 
though tactless and impolitic. Now, however, after a 
slight display of temper on the part of Premier Hughes, 
the vital importance of the Conference to the overseas 
Dominions seems to be fully realized and a fine spirit 
of hopeful codperation is being displayed. The fact is 
that the question of naval protection for Australia and 
New Zealand and the share of the vast expense to be 
borne by the Dominions themselves was one of the 
most important issues at the London Conference. The 
Washington Conference looms large to them as a pos- 
sible means of saving them from this heavy burden, 
which, it is understood, would be one-quarter of the 
amount expended. 
England is looking forward to the Conference with 
an interest no less earnest. It may be that at first the 
British Government viewed the proposal somewhat 
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lightly, but that day has passed. There is now no 
thought of participation as a junket, or of appointment 
to the delegation as political decoration. It is indicated 
that the Dominions will be well represented and that 
Mr. Lloyd George will make every effort to be present, 
even if for but a brief time, to show how deeply con- 
cerned is his Government. It has been hinted in the 
press that it is the intention of the British delegation 
to bring before the Conference the question of the 
Allied indebtedness, but that seems clearly to have 
been an unfounded rumor. While this is a matter of the 
utmost importance, and one that presses down upon 
the European situation like an incubus, it would be 
most unfortunate to inject it into a discussion of 
issues already sufficiently complicated. Nothing could 
more surely lead to failure than to attempt to make 
the Conference a clearing-house for all the troubles 
of Europe. 

In Japan there is to be noted an encouraging friend- 
liness toward the Conference, a greater readiness to 
accept it in good faith. The tone of the Japanese press 
was at first decidedly captious and critical, reflecting a 
suspicion that America was forming a coalition to 
thwart her legitimate ambitions. Sober second thought 
and a realization that a race in naval armament with 
America, with or without war, spells ruin, have altered 
this tone very considerably. A due regard for Japanese 
pride and a sympathetic consideration of her serious 
problem may bring her completely into line. An unfor- 
tunate contrast to what is so much to be desired is the 
feeling aroused by the anti-Japanese campaign waged 
by many papers in this country. 

Another serious danger against which we must be 
on guard is that presented by the enterprising and 
energetic newspaper writer who is bound to dish up 
for the public some daily sensation or gossip. He knows 
little of history or international relations, and cares 
less. With a little scrappy reading, and with the repor- 
torial instinct strongly developed, he can keep the col- 
umns of his paper hot with rumors, with suspicions, 
with deductions. To him it matters not a whit that he 
may be sowing the most poisonous of dragon’s teeth. 
In these days before the Conference he is not, indeed, 
so dangerous, but when the delegates are assembled at 
Washington and serious work has begun, his power for 
harm will be great. Against his capacity for mischief 
both our guests and the public must be forewarned. 


Some Things That Are Not Pleasant 


AVING just dashed through the pages of the least 

sensational of our great dailies for a total impres- 
sion of the week’s domestic news, we shall attempt to 
convey our resulting state of mind: 

As a nation, we have the faults of our qualities. As 
we surpass other nations in wealth, so-called “standard 
of living,” numbers of drug-stores, moving picture the- 
atres, cheap magazines and the like, so we far surpass 
other nations in the number of our murders, robberies, 
etc. In murders, hold-ups, suicides, malodorous scan- 
dals, automobile accidents (so-called), and such-like ac- 
tivities the week’s performance is well up to our usual 
standard; the guild of moving-picture artists deserves 
especial mention for recent exploits. We are a nation of 
optimists, and on the whole that is well, but it would 
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do us a world of good to think a hundred times as much 
as we do about the things of which we have reason to 
be ashamed. 


‘‘Liberalism’’ in the Colleges 


HEN President Thomas of Bryn Mawr makes 
y y a public address on a large question, she can 
be counted on to say something forceful and 
impressive. Her address at the Founder’s Day celebra- 
tion at Mount Holyoke College a few days ago displayed 
her customary vigor and incisiveness, and is sure to 
have a wide hearing. Whether it will do good or harm 
is therefore a question worthy of serious discussion. 

With what President Thomas has to say about the 
general question of freedom of teaching we are in most 
hearty agreement. Her denunciation of the Lusk law 
as an example of wrong-headed legislation is justified, 
and while we do not agree with her estimate of the 
danger of like legislation being enacted “any day in 
any and every State,” it is but natural that her indig- 
nation should carry her away in that regard. The whole 
series of anti-Socialist measures put through the New 
York Legislature—especially the ousting of the Social- 
ist members—was an offence against the principles 
that ought to guide a free people; but it should not be 
forgotten that they got their impetus at a time of 
abnormal excitement over revolutionary danger, and 
that they were vigorously opposed by a most impressive 
array of eminent conservatives, among whom Mr. 
Hughes bore the most conspicuous part. Miss Thomas 
cannot be too emphatic in her condemnation of the 
spirit which would proscribe the dissemination of un- 
welcome opinions, and make our institutions of learn- 
ing the vehicle of conservative propaganda; though 
here, too, in creating the impression that that spirit is 
dominant in our colleges and universities she is, we are 
sure, very far away from the facts. 

But Miss Thomas does not confine herself to an 
affirmation of the principles of freedom or to a protest 
against conservative propaganda. In a few brief sen- 
tences she disposes of the whole existing structure of 
college education; and she indicates with equal assur- 
ance the nature of the change to which it ought to be 
subjected. Let us hear: 


Most of our apparatus of teaching—lectures, recitations, 
old-time text books—really belongs in the scrap heap, espe- 
cially our text books. Not only our text books but we teachers 
and we college executives are no longer vital in the eyes of 
our students. The profound interests to which they vibrate, 
their currents of passionate thought, sweep by in secret 
channels unknown to us. 


To this state of things the colleges must adapt them- 
selves; they must realize that “the material on which 
we operate—the boys and girls in the schools and the 
students in our colleges—has been transformed under 
our hands into something entirely new and strange.” 
Nor does Miss Thomas shirk the task of explicitly indi- 
cating what the colleges must do in order to meet the 
requirements of this thing “entirely new and strange” 
into which our students have been “transformed.” A 
shining example is ready to her hand: 


Wells’s “Outline of History” furnishes an illustration of 
what I mean. It is history of a wholly new kind and makes 
a world-wide appeal to the younger generation. Its inaccu- 
racies, if there are any that are avoidable in so vast an 
undertaking, do not matter at all in comparison to its grip- 
ping qualities. 
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What Miss Thomas—and she is but one of a host of 
up-to-the-minute educational reformers—wishes to sub- 
stitute for the outworn methods of the past may there- 
fore be fairly judged by a consideration of the nature 
of Mr. Wells’s book. 


For this purpose we shall avail ourselves of one of 
the most thorough-going reviews that have appeared 
of “The Outline of History’—a review, moreover, re- 
plete with admiration of its remarkable qualities. For 
Mr. Wells’s “unusual powers of imagination,” for his 
capacity to write “superlatively well,” for his power 
of holding the attention of the reader, for his extraor- 
dinary feat in presenting the story of prehistoric man, 
and of man’s forerunners, in a way at once scientific 
and thrilling, the reviewer has unqualified admiration. 
Far different is it with Mr. Wells’s treatment of the 
history of the past two thousand years. Is this—as Miss 
Thomas nonchalantly assumes—because of his occa- 
sional inaccuracies? Not at all. “Although he makes 
comparatively few downright errors,” says the reviewer, 
“his story of the Roman Empire, the Middle Ages, and 
Modern Times is tragically disappointing in view of 
the hopes he has raised in the earlier sections.” Let us 
look at a few of the specifications: 

The various periods and countries are badly integrated, 


and the reader loses sight completely of the great path that 
humanity has traveled since its appearance on the earth. 


Book V is the history of the Roman Empire. As may be 
expected, the children of Mars fare badly at the hands of 
the anti-militarist Mr. Wells. . . . The Roman Empire was 
“a colossally ignorant and unimaginative empire.” It foresaw 
nothing. It had no conception of statecraft. . . . Even though 
one may dislike the Romans, the fact nevertheless remains 
that, during a period of six centuries, they did unify the 
Western world and did create a world polity—that thing 
so much desired by Mr. Wells; they did create the system 
of private law upon which modern jurisprudence is largely 
based; they did create an administrative system which func- 
tions to this day in Latin Europe. 


He gives us no evidence of being aware of the vast social 
changes that were taking place during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the silent economic massacre of the lower middle 
classes, the sinking of the free laborers to a condition of 
serfdom, the race suicide—phenomena that surely offer some 
explanation for the decay of the Roman world. 


So deeply hostile is Mr. Wells to Christianity that when 
he does say something nice about it he says something which 
1s erroneous. 

And where do we find these criticisms? In the columns 
of some mossback journal like The Weekly Review? 
No, the review from which we have been quoting ap- 
peared in the Nation, as an eight-page article under 
the title “Mr. Wells Discovers the Past.” The article 
was from the pen of Dr. J. S. Schapiro, a professor 
whose radicalism does not submerge his learning or his 
regard for the truth; and it was accompanied by foot- 
notes written by two of the Nation’s editors. The last 
of these gave the character of Wells’s book in eight 
words: “It is one of the great English pamphlets.” 


A great “pamphlet” it certainly is; and the word 
may well serve to define the issue between our colleges 
on the one hand and the up-to-the-minute reformers on 
the other. Is the latest thrilling pamphlet—however 
brilliant in nature and however expanded in size—to 
furnish the groundwork of the education of our young 
men and women? Is it to be the chief concern of the 
colleges to feed the minds of our “new and strange” 
young people with stuff which they will “turn to like 
famished kittens” and “lap up like new milk,” as Miss 
Thomas tells us has happened with Wells’s “Outline”? 
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Is their desire for a delightful thrill to be gratified at 
the cost of the sense of intellectual responsibility, to 
say nothing of the habit of sober study and painstaking 
thought? The notion that, either in history or in any 
other subject, a propagandist pamphlet that brushes 
aside all difficulties—that presents everything from the 
simplified standpoint of a facile writer exploiting a 
pet theory—can give to students that intellectual equip- 
ment which is the prime purpose of the colleges is 
worthy rather of some happy-thought journalist than 
of a representative of learning or culture. 

To any one imbued with the essentials of a liberal 
education, this is so obvious that one wonders how a 
notion so crude can be seriously entertained by any 
person of ability. But the explanation is not far to 
seek. What troubles the people who are so distressed 
about the alleged narrow-mindedness of our colleges 
and universities is not that they are committed to one 
side of present-day controversies but that they are not 
committed to the other side. Miss Thomas, for example, 
honestly thinks that all she is concerned about is that 
the professors should teach the truth as they see it; 
but what she really desires is that they should teach 
the truth as she sees it. She swallows Wells at a gulp; 
and because others are less ready to perform that feat 
she jumps to the conclusion that they are either stupid 
or coerced. But if some magnificent “pamphlet” were to 
appear which presented the history of civilization as a 
continuous exhibit of the blessings of private property 
and the splendid potentialities of the existing order, 
what an outcry would she make if that were to be 
adopted as the groundwork of the history courses in 
our colleges! The up-to-the-minute educational: reform- 
ers live in an atmosphere of inverted orthodoxy; what- 
ever is new is right, whatever is old is wrong. That is 
their creed; and they are just as anxious to make it 
uncomfortable for any professor who does not act upon 
their creed as is the most narrow-minded college trus- 
tee with his creed. In the meanwhile, our colleges and 
universities go on, and we trust will continue to go on, 
with their eyes fixed on the upbuilding of their stu- 
dents’ minds, the enlargement of their outlook, the 
training of their faculties, and not upon their subjection 
to any propaganda, either conservative or radical. 


Pertinax Reconsiders 


MOST encouraging change of sentiment concern- 

ing the Washington Conference is to be observed 
in France. The Echo de Paris is to a considerable de- 
gree the echo of the French Foreign Office, and its 
leading contributor on international politics, who writes 
under the name of “Pertinax,” quite generally reflects 
cefficial opinion. Not long since Pertinax was inclined to 
treat the Conference lightly as a good-natured attempt 
on the part of President Harding to make good his 
election promises, but one likely to result only in a 
futile discussion of Pacific problems—a subject not 
of immediate interest to France. Pertinax now admits 
that he was in error and realizes to what an extent the 
peace of the world, and therefore the opportunity for 
France to recover, depends upon the successful out- 
come of that meeting. He is impressed with the danger 
of an impending struggle arising out of the conflict of 
American, British, and Japanese interests in the Far 
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East, and recalls how different might have been the 
results if in 1912 London, Berlin, and Paris, calling 
in other states, had undertaken to settle the outstand- 
ing differences and conflicts by negotiation. We can 
understand that to France the military rather than the 
naval side of disarmament looms large and that her 
first concern is the matter of German reparations and 
her own future safety. We ourselves have obligations 
toward her that have been sadly neglected, but her 
pest hope lies, not in injecting these problems into 
the Conference and thereby complicating its task, but 
in assisting to solve the immediate problems of the 
Conference. The success of the Washington Conference 
would afford the best assurance of the resolution of her 
own difficulties. 


A Mongolian Fancy 


DISPATCH from Moscow avers that General 
A Baron Ungern-Sternberg has been captured 

and, with some sixty of his officers, tried by 
court-martial and executed. This Ungern-Sternberg 
took over from Semenov a part of the latter’s collection 
of Buriats, Mongolians, Russian adventurers and the 
like, and apparently received accessions of similar sort. 
For many months past he has been operating (ap- 
parently from the northern edge of Mongolia as a base) 
against the Far Eastern Republic, fighting the repub- 
lic’s troops and Muscovite detachments sent to their 
aid. He has also been more or less active (to what 
extent and with what ends in view it is impossible 
to state) in Mongolia. Dispatches have magnified, mini- 
mized, and distorted his operations. Today he would 
be shown in full feather, all conquering; the next day 
he had moulted every plume and was done for. Only 
a little while back Chicherin issued a manifesto, de- 
claring that he was going to keep Muscovite troops in 
Mongolia till they had “liquidated” the Baron and made 
Mongolia safe for Bolshevism. 

Few countries interest us more than does Mongolia. 
0 Semenov, once more, where art thou? We cannot 
persuade ourselves that Bolshevism is conformable to 
what we like to think of as the proud genius of the 
Mongolians. Proud genius? Yes. The Mongolian slum- 
ber is indeed profound; but we seem to hear the giant 
mutter in his sleep and turn upon his side; we can 
almost fancy him shaking his matted locks and leaping 
upon his feet, panting for action. 

In 1206 Mongolia seemed about as much asleep as 
now she seems. Jenghiz Khan had just made good his 
possession of a little patrimony on the banks of the 
Onon, when suddenly he conceived the idea of Empire. 
In 1241 his grandson Batu rode into Pest and Cracow. 
Under Kublai (1258-94) the Mongolian Empire 
stretched from the Black Sea to the Pacific, from the 
Siberian tundras to Burma. And observe that the 
troops of Jenghiz were the best appointed in the world; 
his tactics the best, his strategy incomparable. This 
Mongolian race has displayed genius of the highest 
order; and not only military genius, as in Sabutai 
Bahadur, Hulagu, and a host of other generals of the 
dynasty of Jenghiz, but genius for statesmanship as 
well, as in Kublai. Kublai was not only one of the most 
Powerful rulers the world has known, but also a 
clement and tolerant ruler, with a passion for learning 
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and for every kind of improvement. Since the fall of 
the dynasty of Jenghiz there have been stirrings from 
time to time. As late as the end of the seventeenth 
century the Krim Tartars, a mere outlying remnant of 
the Golden Horde, played the deuce with the Russians. 

Yet, after all this beautiful speculation, that report 
from Moscow, alleging Ungern-Sternberg’s capture and 
death, may be, like so many reports from Mongolia 
and the Baikal region, exaggerated. 


Children Under Bolshevism 


OR a considerable time the last defensive stand of 

the pro-Bolshevists has been the assertion that 
“Well, anyhow, the Soviet Government takes good care 
of its children.” In February came Lunacharsky’s state- 
ment, which revealed the fact that the children in the 
Government homes were “crowded into unsuitable 
buildings, sleeping four on one bed, shivering in the 
cold, without a change of underwear, eaten by vermin, 
starved and deprived of the opportunity to learn.” Other 
official statements of the time or later pointed out the 
increasing lack of care of the children, and the growth 
of theft and prostitution. Venereal diseases among 
children in the cities were shown to have reached amaz- 
ing proportions. Now comes Mary Heaton Vorse, in a 
cable dispatch to the Universal Service, printed in the 
Hearst papers of October 3, which says that “the relief 
officials report that conditions are worse among Petro- 
grad children than among any seen in any of the other 
European countries.” It is a rather euphemistic way 
of stating what is known to be the terrible fact regard- 
ing the children of Petrograd, but it will do. The pro- 
Bolshevik journals will of course seek to minimize the 
importance of all this by pointing out that the lying 
capitalist press has now and then printed silly rumors 
from Reval or Helsingfors of Trotzky’s flight or Lenin’s 
assassination. This is good buncombe for the boobery; 
but among more sensible folk it is futile. The real truth 
about Russia is becoming known, in spite of the pro- 
Bolshevists. 


A Fire Prevention Measure 


HILE the country is thinking about fire preven- 

tion, and the frightful waste which fires cause 
every year, it is a thousand pities that one simple means 
by which that waste could be greatly reduced gets no 
attention. The throwing down of lighted matches, ci- 
gars, or cigarettes ought to be made a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. Any State that 
enacted such a law, and made it familiar to everybody 
by placards in street cars and other public places, would 
be sure to find results similar to those which attended 
the like procedure in the matter of spitting. The spit- 
ting that used to be so universal a nuisance disappeared 
as though by magic when this policy was adopted. Only 
a handful of people were ever actually fined; nothing 
but the publicity of the placards was required to pro- 
duce the results. Most people are willing to exercise 
the slight self-control called for by such a regulation; 
all that they need is a clear consciousness that to do 
otherwise is to commit an offense against the criminal 
law. 





[Under the title of ““German Actualities,” The Weekly Review 
has already published two of John Firman Coar’s searching 
articles, based on his extensive investigations in Germany: the 
first, a general survey, appearing September 10; the second, on 
“What are the Sanctions?” on September 24. As readers of 
The Independent are perhaps not familiar with these preli- 
minary articles, which, together with the succeeding ones, present 
a view at variance with commonly accepted opinion and likely to 
give offense, an explanation is in order. Professor Coar is a 
thorough scholar and competent observer. A professor of Ger- 
man and a loyal American, he gave up his professorship because 
of his hatred of Prussianism and his detestation of hyphenism, 
which he denounced in season and out of season throughout the 
war. He can not be accused of pro-German sympathies. We 
are convinced of his loyalty and sincerity, and because of his 
first-hand observation believe he deserves a hearing. We do not 
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Upper Silesia: the Dilemma of the Powers 


By John Firman Coar 


Despite the foregoing results of the plebiscite the Sy. 
preme Council could not agree. France insisted on the 
division of Upper Silesia in favor of Poland, England on 
its division in favor of Germany. The problem was finally 
turned over for solution to the Council of the League of 
Nations, and has by this Council been referred to a special 
Commission. It is to be hoped that this Commission wil] 
reach a just decision speedily, and that the diplomatic 
chicanery which was responsible for the creation of an 
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istrative districts of Middle and Upper 
Silesia, thereby assigning Upper Silesia 
in its entirety (excepting the southwest- 
ern corner, which was awarded to 
Czecho-Slovakia) to Poland. When the 
proposed separation of Upper Silesia 
from Germany became known, the Upper 
Silesians themselves registered an in- y 
dignant protest. This drew attention to |™* 

the proposed violation of the rights of - 
small peoples, and resulted in the de- S. 
cision to submit the question of “Poland : : 
or Germany” to a plebiscite, and to re- Cs Meus | 
gard “the wishes of the inhabitants as e 
shown by the vote, and the geographi- 
c2l and economic conditions of the lo- 
cality” in determining the frontier line 
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Upper Silesian problem will not 
influence the Council of the 
League of Nations as it has in- 
fluenced the Supreme Council. 
Diplomatic juggling will only 
make a bad matter worse, and 
continued delay in arriving at 
a right decision (not to say a 
wrong decision) will bring upon 
Upper Silesia political, economic, 








of Germany in Upper Silesia. The 
plebiscite was taken March 20, 1921. There were cast: 


Votes in favor of union with Germany............. 707,488 
Votes in favor of union with Poland........ ii es ghia 479,369 
WOU TINGE BIPEMEs ob cece cccesiccseccce veces 3,874 

et ne eT ee 1,190,731 
Majority in favor of union with Germany.......... 228,119 


The result of the vote was to be determined by communes 
according to the majority of votes in each commune. The 
communes of Upper Silesia voted as follows: 





rr Or CC. . cee cee basesebeeeee ears 683 
ee SE I IG cacccdccedecsncredetcocessees 597 

Teted GRUNER TOURER. oc cdc cscs cescsccnccce 1,280 
Majority in favor of union with Germany............. 86 


In the great majority of the. communes that voted for 
union with Poland a much heavier vote (relatively) was 
cast in favor of union with Germany than was cast for 
union with Poland in the communes voting in favor of 
Germany. 





and social disintegration, and 
provide Europe with timber for another conflagration. 


The Political Aspect 
Now, what are the facts as to Upper Silesia? 


The political rights of .Germany to and in Upper Si- 
lesia are quite as well founded historically as France’s 
political rights to and in Alsace-Lorraine. The region was 
Germanized during the Migrations; was occupied there- 
after by the Slavs; then became a bone of contention be- 
tween Poland and Bohemia; was politically organized by 
the “Piasts,” who, while recognizing Polish sovereignty, 
advanced the spread of German civilization and culture; 
was formally renounced, by King Kasimir of Poland, t 
the Crown of Bohemia (1335), together with which it 
passed later to the Crown of Hapsburg (1547); was 
brought under Prussian sovereignty by Frederick the 
Great, as a result of the Seven Years’ War and the Peace 
of Hubertusburg (1763), and as part of the Kingdom of 
Prussia finally embodied in the German Empire (1870-71). 
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Even from this very condensed historical survey it ap- 
pears that neither Poland nor Germany has any very con- 
vincing argument to put forward on the basis of political 
right. Had not the Dual Empire (Austria-Hungary) per- 
ished through the war, and were the point at issue whether 
Upper Silesia should belong to Poland, to Germany, or to 
Austria-Hungary, Poland’s and Germany’s political claims 
to the district would be completely overshadowed by Austria- 
Hungary’s. In respect, therefore, to the political rights of 
Poland and Germany all we can reasonably assert is this: 
Upper Silesia has been Prussian territory for more than 
150 years, and since Prussia became a state of the German 
Empire in 1870-71, and remains a state of this Empire 
despite the war, and under the new constitution, Upper 
Silesia should be regarded as German national territory un- 
less Poland establishes a superior claim to it. It has not 
been Polish for nearly six hundred years. 


The Social Aspect 

In view of the outcome of the plebiscite it is hardiy 
necessary to dwell on the unfairness of the plebiscite quite 
as much as the Germans still do. Nevertheless, it remains 
a fact that the plebiscite was taken under conditions that 
favored the Poles. For one thing, Polish agitation was not 
prohibited, or if prohibited was not prevented, by the 
French occupying the district, whereas agitation in favor 
of Germany was not only prohibited, but suppressed. More- 
over, there can be no question that intimidation of the 
German population was practised in districts where the 
“Polish” population was heavy, without much restraint on 
the part of the French. These facts are mentioned here 
only in substantiation of the assertion that the Upper 
Silesian population is between 73 per cent. and 76 per cent. 
German, rather than only 60 per cent. as indicated by the 
plebiscite. The customs of the people, including the so-called 
Polish inhabitants, are distinctly German, and, what is 
more, so is their habit of mind. It is, perhaps, an unfair 
argument to point to the prevalence of the German lan- 
guage, inasmuch as Prussian rule saw to it that here, as 
in Prussian Poland, the Prussian taskmaster did his duty. 
But it is fair to say that Upper Silesians are quite as Ger- 
man as, e. g., New Mexicans are American. Indeed, Upper 
Silesia long since developed a feeling of social solidarity 
so strong that political autonomy, especially since the 
armistice, became an issue. Anti-Polish in their senti- 
ments as well as anti-Prussian, the major part of the popu- 
lation desired, and still desires, union with the German 
Empire on the same basis as the other federal states. 
Partisan agitation has now inflamed racial and religious 
prejudices artificially. For it must not be assumed that 
all the votes cast in favor of union with Poland represent 
voters who can be called Poles. A certain percentage of 
these voters were Poles. They had immigrated into the 
region especially since its economic development began 
under the Prussian régime. But by far the greater percent- 
age was of mixed origin, Slavs and Slovenes in the mining 
districts, Jews in the commercial centres. That part of the 
population which the outside world regarded (and perhaps 
still regards) as Poles is in fact less Polish than French- 
Canadians are French. Locally they are known as Water- 
Poles. They speak a patois of their own, which is as unin- 
telligible to a Pole as the Polish language is unintelligible 
to them. But whereas the German-speaking population is, 
in the main, Roman Catholic, the Water-Poles are Polish 
Catholic. The pity of the thing is the social (not so much 
the political) antagonism which has been aroused by the 
agitation in favor of Polish sovereignty and which, even 
under the most favorable conditions, cannot subside for 
years to come. In addition, the “Polish” miner and laborer 
was led to believe that union with Poland would put him 
in possession of his German employer’s property. 
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The Economic Aspect 

The strongest argument is, however, the economic argu- 
ment. It favors the continued union of Upper Silesia with 
Germany. The strength of this argument may be inferred 
from the social solidarity of Upper Silesia, which rested 
chiefly on the economic unity of the whole district. 

The economic argument has three bearings, one on the 
welfare of Upper Silesia, another on the welfare of Ger- 
many, and a third on the welfare of Europe. 

Topographically and hydrographically, Upper Silesia 
is a unit and as such a unit its economic life was developed. 
Any division of the region must therefore be economically 
detrimental to it. To attach approximately the eastern half 
to Poland and the western half to Germany would impair 
the economic life of the whole region even to a greater 
degree than the establishment of a frontier along the Con- 
necticut River would injure the economic life of the New 
England States. On the other hand, the suggested division 
into three parts, viz.: the two southeastern districts (Pless 
and Rybnik) to Poland, the western and northern districts 
(Ratibor, Leobschiitz, Kosel, Oberglogau, Oppeln, Rosen- 
berg, and Kreuzberg) to Germany, and the central eastern 
districts (Kattowitz, Hindenburg, Gleiwitz, K6nigshiitte, 
Beuthen, Karnowitz, Gross Strehlitz, and Lublinitz) to an 
interallied or mixed commission, completely disregards all 
economic reasoning. Upper Silesians keenly realize the 
economic unity of the region and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that they dread its division even more than 
they dread union with Poland. 


Now, if it is plain that Upper Silesia ought not to be 
divided, then one of three courses must be taken. It must 
become as a unit either German, Polish, or autonomous 
territory. The following considerations would seem to be 
decisive: 


(a) The main arteries of transportation (as a glance at the 
accompanying map will show) run northwest, in conformity with 
the geography of the region. 


(b) The bulk of Upper Silesian trade (partly for the reason 
just given, partly for reasons to be stated) has been with Ger- 
many proper. In 1913, the value of Upper Silesian exports to 
all foreign countries was 460 million (gold) Marks, to the rest 
of Germany 596 million (gold) Marks. In the same period im- 
ports from foreign countries totaled 145 million (gold) Marks, 
and imports from the rest of Germany 310 million (gold) Marks. 
For example, of the 43.4 million (metric) tons of coal mined in 
Upper Silesia in 1913, there were exported: 


To German-Austria........ 5.5 million (metric) tons 
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(c) The wealth of Upper Silesia lies in its easily mined coal. 
Largely unsuited for coking, it is excellent for steaming and 
domestic purposes. Four million (metric) tons of Upper Silesian 
coal are used annually by the Government railways of eastern 
Germany, one million tons by the city of Berlin. But in ob- 
taining this market Upper Silesian coal must meet the competi- 
tion of English coal, which is favored by cheap ocean transporta- 
tion and of which about 4 million tons are annually imported 
through the Baltic ports. Can Upper Silesian coal continue to 
compete if Upper Silesia is no longer German territory? And if 
entry into the German market is artificially (politically) im- 
peded, how much chance is there to make good the former exports 
to Germany by increased exports to any of the foreign countries 
named above? (b) 

(ad) Upper Silesian industries are dependent on Germany for 
their market, for the bulk of their raw material (except coal and 
zinc), for their capital, for their technical and managerial staffs. 
Prior to the insurgent terrorism, 97 per cent. of the mining and 
industrial staff of the region were Germans. 

Taking into consideration only these facts, with which we may 
well couple the questionable technical, administrative and organ- 
izing ability of the Poles, what is likely to be the economic fate 
of the region, in which there were employed (census‘of 1907) 
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alone in the mines, smelters, metal works, etc., 186,803 and in 
the chemical textile, paper, and building industries 78,356 work- 
ers, or a total of 253,159? 

Equally fatal will be the results for Germany. Space per- 
mits of the discussion of but one item, that of coal. The fol- 
lowing table will show how Germany’s production has been 
affected by the Treaty. The figures include Upper Silesian 
coal, and are in million (metric) tons: 


Germany including 


Germany exclusive of 
lost territory 


lost territory 








1913 1913 1920 

OS eee es 190.1 173.0 130.9 
Excess of exports over 

BONES seescecesss 32.0 37.0 21.0* 

Available supply.... 158.1 136.0 109.9 


*Chiefly reparation deliveries. 


Since about one-half of the 20 million tons exported from Up- 
per Silesia went to German districts now alienated (Lower Sile- 
sia, Posen, etc.), the loss of Upper Silesia would mean to Ger- 
many today (a) the reduction of the available coal supply for 
home consumption to 99.9 million metric tons annually; (b) the 
reduction of her annual coal exports by an additional 23 million 
metric tons, a considerable item in view of her reparation pay- 
ments; (c) the practical impossibility of fulfilling the reparation 
deliveries of coal as provided by the Treaty without fatally im- 
pairing her industrial life. 


Even with Upper Silesian coal at her disposal Germany 

has extreme difficulty in meeting her most pressing domes- 

tic needs. The railways rarely have a week’s (in some lo- 

calities only a few days’) supply of coal in sight. Last 

winter thousands of families in the larger cities of eastern - 
Germany, including Berlin, had to be content with from 

two to three briquettes of coal daily, some with no coal at 

all. All public utilities (gas and electric lighting, tram- 

ways, heating of public buildings, etc.) are curtailed to a 

degree that would seem to us, even in war-time, unendur- ° 
able. Despite the desperate and partially successful effor’ 

to increase the available supply of “brown coal” (in 1913: 

95 million metric tons; in 1920: 113 million metric tons) 

and despite the astounding development of electrical power 

(in 1920 the Rhenish-Westphalian region was supplied 

with 1,260,000,000 k.w. current), Germany is today facing 

a domestic coal famine during the coming winter. 


What Silesian Coal Means to Germany 


In estimating the importance of Upper Silesian coal to 
Germany we must consider at least three factors. 


(a) Coal deliveries under the Treaty. (Part VIII.) Until 
July, 1923, the minimum total called for is 25.4-27.4 million tons 
annually. 

(b) The selection of only the highest grade of coal for repa- 
ration deliveries. The average value of the coal left for home 
consumption is thereby reduced 15-20 per cent., so that the pres- 
ent available supply, including Upper Silesian coal, (109.9 mil- 
lion tons in 1920), has a value of only 88-93 million tons of the 
standard of 1913. 

(c) The necessity of exporting even larger quantities of coal 
than in pre-war times in exchange for iron and iron ore. The 
loss of Lorraine and the removal of Luxembourg froém the Ger- 
man tariff zone deprive the Rhenish-Westphalian industries of 
an annual (free) supply of 3.4 million metric tons of iron ore 
end other millions of tons of pig iron. This amount must now 
be covered with exports of coal and such exports are well-nigh 
impossible under reparation deliveries. 

In order to press home the very serious problem that either 
the loss of Upper Silesian coal or the inevitable impairment of 
the productiveness of the Upper Silesian coal mines under Polish 
or commission control would create in Germany, I append a table 
showing thé distribution of Germany’s available coal supply in 
1920, in million (metric) tons. 








Used in working mines, etc........... 18.4 
Re De CE ek ew dave ne eeeddcsonie 5.9 
Gas, water, electric works............ 12.4 
Government railways..........s+essee0. 15.6 
‘ 52.3 
Shipping, industrial, agricultural, and 
domestic purposes .......++e.ee0- 56.7 
Privately owned railways, etc......... 2 


109.9 million tons 
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Bearing in mind that the foregoing distribution was made 
on the basis of the most economical rationing, we may well 
ask: How can Germany sustain the loss of Upper Silesia? 


Conclusions 

I have no hesitation in asserting that if we Americans 
were up against a similar problem and were coincidently 
expected to meet an annual reparation account which would 
stagger us even at the height of our prosperity, any good 
intentions we might have to satisfy the terms of an im- 
posed treaty would disappear speedily. It is not a question 
whether Germany deserves the fate some of the Allies 
would mete out to her. It is simply, in the first instance, a 
question whether 60,000,000 people can continue to func. 
tion as a social organism under economic conditions such 
as those Germany will face if Upper Silesia is not awarded 
to her. Let us see justice done, by all means, but let us not 
forget that justice to France, Belgium, England, and al] 
the Allies, including ourselves, can never be done by im- 
pairing Germany’s economic capacity, much less by thrust- 
ing her over the brink of economic ruin. 

Lastly, it must by this time be apparent to every 
thoughtful reader that the disorganization of .the economic 
life of Upper Silesia must seriously affect all Europe. 
Sweden is suffering today from the disturbance of her 
trade with Germany, and this disturbance is due in no 
small measure to the diminution of her exports of high 
grade ores, of which Upper Silesia took the great bulk. 
The tables of Upper Silesian exports, given in the fore- 
going, will alone show how vitally important this region 
is for the economic recovery of Europe, especially Central 
Europe. Upper Silesia is even today, merely in consequence 
of the threat to detach it from Germany, in a state of 
economic chaos. Actually detached it will fall into a state 
of political and social chaos as well. To foresee the results 
requires no profound insight and one may well agree with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pessimistic forecast. 


The Tide Goes Out 


By Clement Wood 


' Vo tide goes out. The snails 
Burrow into the sand, 
The hermits crawl to sea; 
The sodden seaweed trails 


On ridges of new land, 
Lying listlessly. 


The stupid starfish hang 
Beneath the drying rocks 

Like leaves gone brown in June; 
The tart and turfy tang 

Of the warm land-breeze mocks; 
The beach is fouled and strewn. 


Where the still shallows lie, 
Periwinkles, like beads 

Of jet, worn dull as lead, 
Feed on a crab. Nearby 

A small crab avidly feeds 
Upon another, dead. 


The heavy horseshoes make 
For ell-grass shadows; dull 
And rooted is the boat. 
An eel, like a winged snake, 
Flickers away. A gull 
Creaks its discordant note. 


Out—out—far out— 

There are unrest, commotion, 
Breakers that burst in spray, 
A wind that whips about, 

And the unending ocean 
Thundering away. 
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Drama 


Comedies French and American 


“Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife.” By Alfred Savoir; adapted by Charl- 
ton Andrews. Ritz Theatre. 


“Thank You.” By Winchell Smith and Tom Cushing. Longacre 
Theatre. 


“The Spring.” By George Cram Cook. Princess Theatre. 


“6 LUEBEARD’S Eighth Wife” is described on the 
B programme of the Ritz Theatre as “Alfred 
Savoir’s French farce.” It is hardly that. It is 
neither French farce nor an authentic translation of M. 
Savoir’s witty satire. The American version is, in the main, 
faithful and literal enough. But by the omission of certain 
fundamental and significant scenes and characters in the 
opening act, Mr. Charlton Andrews has tampered with 
M. Savoir’s satirical values and has diluted the spirit of 
the piece. The incisive strokes of caricature have been 
wiped out. In place of amusing overemphasis and over- 
statement, the characterization becomes mild, tame, and 
devoid of the irony of the original. In these omissions, the 
translator seems to have dispensed with the very founda- 
tions of the satire. And despite the enormous popular suc- 
cess of the play, the result approaches the frankly vulgar, 
standardized, Broadway bedroom farce. 

With an admirable economy of means and ideation, M. 
Savoir had generated a sentimental and thoroughly dra- 
matic conflict between a representative of the new rich of 
America and one of the new poor of France. John Brown 
(translated as “Brandon”) is the richest man in the world. 
He has the inveterate habit of marriage and divorce. He 
has had seven wives. When he tires of a wife, he awards 
her a generous alimony and gets rid of her. Nevertheless, 
he is a stern moralist. He now proposes to Monna de 
Briac, the aging daughter of an impecunious marquis, 
whom he discovers in a Biarritz hotel. The comedy deals 
with the conversion of this Bluebeard, by the beautiful and 
brilliant descendant of the great line of clever and sophisti- 
cated Frenchwomen, to a life of strict monogamy. This 
she accomplished first by accepting his offer, then holding 
him at a distance; next by flaunting in his face the innocu- 
ous young aristocrat she declares she shall wed after the 
inevitable divorce, and thus arousing an overwhelming jeal- 
ousy; then by writing anonymous letters about herself to 
her desperate husband; and finally by permitting him to 
discover the seemingly irrefutable evidence of her factitious 
infidelity. In a word, she breaks his heart. So that in the 
end, at the very abyss of divorce, the Bluebeard is led to 
the confession that Monna shall be his last—as in truth she 
is his first—real wife. 

The quality that gave pith and point and pungency to 
this little comedy, which so skillfully skirted the realm of 
sentiment, was the daring and intransigeant caricature of 
the American billionaire, a caricature drawn without doubt 
from those misrepresentative Americans of Dinard, Deau- 
ville, and Cannes. Yet this caricature does not make him 
too absurd for respect. Monna really loves his strength and 
explosive directness. Contrast with this character the pov- 
erty-stricken marquis, practically in the employ of the fash- 
ionable seaside hotel, furnishing that aristocratic cachet 
that is so convertible into cash, and hopping about like a 
bellboy at the direction of the manager, and you may get 
some idea of the flavor of M. Savoir’s satire. 

Several factors seem to have conspired, in this American 
version, to the complete elimination of whatever this play 
possessed of distinction and wit. The blame is not to be 
placed entirely at the feet of the translator. It is true he 
has brought the piece down from the level of comedy to 
that of popular farce. The interpretation given it by Mr. 
William Harris, the producer of Mr. Drinkwater’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” and “Mary Stuart,” is similarly devoid of 
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distinction. To Miss Ina Claire is entrusted the central réle 
of Monna, that clever, sophisticated, incisive Frenchwoman. 
Miss Claire, schooled in musical comedy, revue, and “The 
Gold Diggers,” is young and pretty. She wears charming 
gowns. But she remains jeune fille instead of femme du 
monde. She possesses none of that hard, glittering brilliance 
of Charlotte Lysés, who in Paris made of Monna the true 
representative of a race of great women. 

Of Edmund Breese, as the American Bluebeard, still less 
can be said. He misses the humor of Brandon, as he misses 
the strength. He makes of the réle the typical stage mil- 
lionaire, without whimsicality, without eccentricity, and 
without wit. The rest of the cast was satisfactory, but gave 
no inkling of the deeper social criticism latent in the piece. 


Mr. Winchell Smith’s recipe for popular success in the 
American theatre has served him so often and so effectively 
that it is finally becoming a bit too familiar. “Thank You,” 
his new comedy, written with a new collaborator (Mr. Tom 
Cushing), exhibits all the earmarks of this method. Mr. 
Smith is the founder of what might be termed the table 
d’héte school of playwriting. You know what the dramatic 
dinner is going to be—the hors d’cuvres, the entrée, the 
dessert. You do not take any chances. You have eaten the 
dinner before. 

In the first act there is always poverty and nobility, 
closely correlated. There is always a prodigal son, re- 
deemed by the process of working for his own living. Moral 
regeneration always brings with it, in these plays, great 
financial prosperity. Always, the third and last act is the 
dessert. Rewards and punishments are distributed. All 
the characters—even the villains—are submerged in a gen- 
eral wave of prosperity. There are pretty evening frocks, 
evening clothes for the men, a butler, a dinner party off 
stage. The forces of hypocrisy and hardheartedness are 
vanquished, and the good are made rich. 

“Thank You” deals with the underpaid clergy. In this case 
a niece from Paris effects the transformation of the rec- 
tory, discovers a great preacher in her uncle, and leads him 
from rags to riches. In this she is aided and abetted by a 
ne’er-do-well son of a multi-millionaire, who takes up farm- 
ing and sheds bad habits. It is easy thus to assume a con- 
descending attitude towards these popular plays of Winch- 
ell Smith. The overwhelming fact remains that he succeeds 
in arousing and holding your interest, and, having aroused 
it, he does not let it droop. You may feel, like all passen- 
gers on a one-class boat, immeasurably superior to your 
artistic and intellectual surroundings. But in the end, if 
you are honest, you must express your gratitude to Mr. 
Smith and his collaborator for an evening of real amuse- 
ment. In these days of desperate realism and depressing 
“uplift,” this is a gift not lightly to be spurned. 


In “The Spring,” a weighty drama by George Cram Cook 
which the Provincetown Players have offered at the Prin- 
cess, we find the very opposite of table d’héte dramaturgy. 
It is experimental, and interesting as such, but often un- 
palatable. Mr. Cook is an architect who dumps on the 
scene all the materials of drama—the bricks, the mortar, 
the scaffolding, the blueprints for an imposing structure. 
But, having marshaled these materials for our inspec- 
tion, he seems to have forgotten that a greater problem 
remained to be solved. That problem of building a play, of 
holding, of leading, of intensifying, and finally of satisfy- 
ing our interest, the author of “The Spring” quite neglects. 
This is a lack the more significant because Mr. Cook is the 
leader of a group avowedly championing the new and un- 
tried; and that he is driven to the use of the most childish 
and naive of melodramatic effects to sustain our interest 
affords an illustration of how the enemies of the “commer- 
cial” drama pick some of its discarded tricks. 


Ropert ALLERTON PARKER. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Essays ON ENGLISH, by Brander 
Matthews. Scribner. 


Human and cheerful essays 
about our language, written and 
spoken. 


THE Book oF JACK LONDON, by 
Charmian London. Century. 


Two volumes about the author’s 
short and adventurous life. 





A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND COL- 
LOQUIAL ENGLISH, by John S. 
Farmer and W. E. Henley. 
Dutton. 

Fun from A to Izzard. 


AND EVEN Now, by Max Beer- 
bohm. Dutton. 

The American edition—and a 
right pretty one—of a book of es- 
says, commended often but de- 
servedly commended for their wit. 











HERE are, writes Brander Mat- 

thews, not a few words of foreign 
origin which have long been at home 
in English, which none the less retain 
“an alien aroma, vague but unmis- 
takable.” He is discussing the ques- 
tion, “What is Pure English?” in his 
new volume, “Essays on English” 
(Seribner). “One of these words is 
rendezvous and another is bouquet. 
As a noun rendezvous has been Eng- 
lish for more than two centuries ... 
and as a verb it has been English for 
only a little less than two centuries. 
And yet—and yet the doubt lingers 
whether it is really anglicized once for 
all, whether it is a word of good stand- 
ing in English. For one thing, it 
parades its alien origin and it retains 
its foreign pronunciation. There clings 
to it still the flavor of the original 
tongue in which it came into being; 
and this flavor has a tendency to ar- 
rest attention. No doubt it is useful, 
since it can indicate a meeting an- 
pointed both as to time and as to place. 
In the sense of an hour fixed in ad- 
vance, rendezvous has a synonym in a 
recently devised Americanism, dates: 
‘let us make a date.’ One admirer of 
Alan Seeger’s noble lyric has even been 
bold enough to regret that the Ameri- 
can poet did not dare the American- 
ism—‘I have a date with death!’” 

It seems to me that it would have 
been fatal to the poem if Seeger had 
done this. Date still keeps too much of 
the specialized meaning which rendez- 
vous often had in the old romances: 
that of an appointment on the sly with 
a girl. 


In December, 1917, Quentin Roosevelt 
wrote from France to a member of his 
family: “I am commanding officer of 
what is called the Headquarters Detach- 
ment. It includes about six hundred 
cadets and forty officers. I have to see 
that cadet affairs work properly—that 
all the officers do their work—and most 
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of all, I am the one the colonel hops on 
if there’s any complaint about the 
cadets. It is really no job for a flying 
lieutenant. In the first place, it takes 
all of my time, or rather should take 
all of it, to the exclusion of flying. And 
then, too, it is pretty hard to command 
and discipline thirty-nine other first 
lieutenants when you are of the same 
rank and only a few months sooner. I 
have been working nights on the thing 
trying to get it organized—then steal- 
ing a couple of hours off in the day to 
fly. . . . These little fast machines are 
delightful. You feel so at home in them, 
for there is just room in the cockpit for 
you and your controls, and not an inch 
more. And then they’re so quick to 
act. It’s frightfully cold, now, 
though. Even in my teddy-bear—that’s 
what they call those aviator suits—I 
freeze pretty generally, if I try any 
ceiling work. If its freezing down be- 
low it is some cold up about fifteen 
thousand. Aviation has considerably 
altered my views on religion. I don’t 
see how the angels stand it.” This is 
quoted from “Quentin Roosevelt, A 
Sketch with Letters” (Scribner), 
edited by Kermit Roosevelt. 


There is a legend that a lady once 
said to Dr. Johnson: “Fie, Dr. John- 
son, you have put naughty words in 
your dictionary!” and that he replied, 
“Fie, yourself, Madam, you have been 
looking them up!” Or, as Dr. Johnson 
was an Englishman, he probably said 
“looking them out.” The process of put- 
ting naughty words in a dictionary 
has been reversed in John S. Farmer 
and W. E. Henley’s “A Dictionary of 
Slang and Colloquial English” (Dut- 
ton). It is abridged from the seven- 
volume work, by the same authors, 
called “Slang and Its Analogues,” 
which was printed for subscribers, 
1890-1904. It is shorter, and, from the 
point of view of those who would make 
even the dictionary seemly and proper, 
it is sweeter. It is an interesting work, 
preceded by a list of dictionaries which 
have been used in its compilation, the 
first of them as early as 1440, and in- 
cluding such diverse sources as the 
“Bang-up Dictionary, or the Lounger 
and Sportsman’s Vademecum” and 
“The Ladies’ Lexicon and Parlour Com- 
panion.” It is not up-to-date—no slang 
dictionary ever was or ever could be 
up-to-date. Even so elderly a slang 
word as “swank” is given, not with its 
modern meaning, but as a verb, “to 
work hard.” “Flapper” is given, but 
its definition shows that the word has 
greatly increased in respectability; it 
was certainly an insult to call a girl a 
flapper in the year when Mr. Farmer 
reached that part of his dictionary. It 
is the way with slang, to gather repute, 
or, quite as likely, to lose it, as time 
goes by. 

The new book may be kept where all 
can see it. Not so with the old, seven 
volume edition, now out of print and 
seldom offered for sale. That was as 
racy as speech itself, and as curious. 
Librarians kept it locked up, where it 
could corrupt no one but themselves, 
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for they are incorruptible. The great 
loss in the abridged edition is the ex- 
tracts and examples from literature— 
the entry for “brick” in its slang 
usages, for instance, had citations from 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” from “Frank 
Fairlegh,” from Thackeray, Thomas: 
Hughes, and George Eliot. English lit- 
erature had been searched from Chau- 
cer and before to the present time. 


From a review by Coningsby Daw- 
son in “The New York Times Book 
Review and Magazine” of John Dos 
Passos’s “Three Soldiers”: 

. -. I should be inclined to say that 
“Three Soldiers’ tells not what men 
thought while they were in uniform, but 
what the least worthy of them think they 
thought, now that they’re free to wag their 
tongues and have had time to brood over 
their grudges. ... Mr. John Dos Passos 
seems to have either imagined or remem- 
bered every exceptional example of abuse 
of authority on the part of subordinates, 
and has pasted them together into a moy- 
ing picture which he labels a novel. ... 
The spirit of the book is all wrong. It im- 
plies that every man in uniform above the 
rank of private was a bully. . . . The men 
depicted in “Three Soldiers” got out of the 
war what they brought to it—low ideals 
and bitterness. They would have got the 
same out of life if there had been no war. 
. . . The book fails because of its unmanly 
intemperance both in language and in plot. 
... There are scenes in it which are 
tragic and powerful as a storm, but the in- 
tention of all this wealth of energy is dis- 
mal vituperation. . . . If the purpose... 
was to expose what he [the author] 
considered to be a nation-wide injustice, he 
seems to this reviewer to have achieved a 
nation-wide insult. 


The review, from which these sen- 
tences are quoted, has come as near to 
irritating Mr. Heywood Broun of the 
World as anything could do, and he 
has replied to Mr. Dawson, and even 
returned again to the attack to quote 
the critic against himself. Yet it may 
safely be predicted that “Three Sol- 
diers” will find its chief admirers 
among those whose political views lead 
them to see in Eugene Debs one of the 
real heroes of the war, and who are 
favorably disposed toward any book 
which attacks the army—any army. Is 
not Mr. Dos Passos really entangled 
in his own views about art? He spent, 
so it is authoritatively reported, some 
years in France during the war, driv- 
ing an ambulance. Would he, in or- 
dinary conversation, or in giving testi- 
mony, make any such report of condi- 
tions in the A. E. F. as he makes in 
his novel? You have but to read the 
book to answer that no sane man could 
do such a thing. But that form of 
sentimentalism which is called by its 
practitioners “realism,” forces them to 
shut one eye, suppress much that is 
significant, and chronicle everything 
with a bias toward ugliness. The ambi- 
tion to be called “the American Bar- 
busse” has been too great a tempta- 
tion for the author of “Three Sol- 
diers.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Chautauqua: A Chapter 
in American Culture 


THe STORY OF CHAUTAUQUA. By Dr. 


Jesse L. Hurlbut. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


VER since the inditing of the Dec- 

laration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson’s countrymen have been great 
hands at “improving themselves.” The 
author of the Declaration, who was 
also the author of his own epitaph, 
made only two claims to lasting fame: 
one was the composition of his re- 
sounding thesis on democracy, and the 
other was the fathering of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the first State uni- 
versity in which the principles of demo- 
cratic citizenship were taught. 

It was in the very decade of his 
death, however, that education took a 
turn more democratic than he had con- 
ceived, with the rapid: upbuilding of 
the lyceum circuits. It was a serious 
attempt to bring some broad elements 
of education to the non-collegiate pub- 
lic. In the lyceum programmes there 
were entertainments, to be sure, and 
“head-line” lecturers, including the re- 
formers like Sumner and Phillips, the 
travelogue men—Bayard Taylor in 
Oriental costume filling a hundred 
dates a winter at a hundred a night— 
and the literary dignitaries like Em- 
erson, with fewer engagements and 
only half the fee. “I bet the American 
public,” said Emerson, “fifty dollars a 
night that they won’t come to hear 
me.” But there were also lectures on 
astronomy, geology, and physiology, 
and on physics and chemistry with 
sparkings and explosions and strange 
smells that sent the audiences away a 
little relieved and highly édified. There 
is evidence to suggest that the experi- 
menters thrived better than did the lit- 
erary men. Lowell hated the ordeal and 
wrote with chill irony of the cold 
trains, and icy hotels, and Arctic audi- 
ences, and clammy reception commit- 
tees who in greeting and farewell 
limply extended five cold fishtails for 
him to shake. Holmes fared hardly bet- 
ter, though he resented his hearers 
less, as his famous Autocrat charac- 
terization attests. By the time, though, 
of the founding of the Atlantic and 
the Autocrat papers, the gathering of 
the Civil War overshadowed most of 
such activities and there was a lull for 
the whole decade from 1860 on. 

The seventies were eventful years in 
the United States. Aside from, or side 
by side with, the post-bellum resump- 
tion of normal life, and the concluding 
Stages in the winning of the West, and 
the exciting developments that steam 
and electricity were forcing, all sorts 
of interesting things were happening 
in the intellectual life of the country. 
The modern periodical was in its first 
hey-day. The Southern Literary Mes- 
Senger and the Knickerbocker were 
gone, but the Atlantic, and Harper’s, 
and the Nation were thriving, and 


Scribner’s Monthly, and the Outlook 
(then the Christian Union) and the old 
American were gradually making way. 
They were full of information about 
people and places and processes. The 
newspapers, on the other hand, had 
less news and more ideas than now, 
end displayed the greatest deference 
for the doings of the literati. Home 
libraries and books of universal knowl- 
edge cropped up with every harvest, 
and the lyceum was anew a happy 
hunting-ground for scores of com- 
municative talkers. At the same time 
Harvard and Yale were burgeoning 
into genuine universities, California 
and Cornell and Johns Hopkins were 
coming up, and fresh-water colleges 
were being drilled for in every county. 
Over all the peace of New England 
Victorianism prevailed. And for rural 
thousands the country over, the chief 
form of really overflowing dissipation 
was the camp meeting—among no sect 
more markedly than among the Metih- 
odists, 

Out of this complex came as pretty 
an example of mutation of species as 
Hugo de Vries ever cited. Here was 
an established method of assembling 
the orthodox; and here was a well de- 
veloped tendency toward adult popu- 
lar education. All that was needed for 
the genesis of something new was a 
formula for amalgamation, and a man, 
or men, to apply it. The men were John 
H. Vincent and Lewis Miller; the 
formula was that Sunday school teach- 
ers ought to have the rudiments of a 
general intelligence; the new species 
was the original Chautauqua, which 
has just completed its forty-eighth 
season. 

Mr. Vincent for twenty years as a 
Methodist minister had been devising 
normal courses and lesson helps for 
Sunday School teachers, and was pro- 
jecting a teachers’ institute in some 
sizeable town. Lewis Miller, an Ohio 
manufacturer, a Sunday School en- 
thusiast, and a camp-meeting patron, 
persuaded him to take his gathering 
into the woods. With some misgiving 
the first Sunday School Teachers’ As- 
sembly was convened at Fair Point, 
New York. Later the name was 
changed to that of the lake on which 
it bordered. And so in 1874 Chautau- 
qua became a place, an idea, and a 
force. 

Although at the outset the Assem- 
bly limited its courses to Bible Study 
and to Sunday School Methods, it was 
non-sectarian from the first; and as 
early as the third season a Scientific 
Conference was introduced in which 
even the dread subject of “Darwinism” 
was discussed by scientists as well as 
theologians. In 1878 the C. L. S. C.— 
the home reading course—was started. 
It was the best of times for just such 
an undertaking. The scheme thrived 
in itself—there were 8,000 enrollments 
in the first four-year class, and within 
ten years over 60,000 in the four 
classes then at work. And the project 
was healthy for the summer Assembly, 
because it led to the scheduling of 
more and more lectures of general 
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popular interest, and made the pro- 
grammes comparable in scope to the 
contents of the best magazines of the 
day—a sort of composite of Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, and the Century, with a 
liberal admixture of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, the Christian Union, and the 
Independent. Naturally the reading 
circle soon developed a need for its 
own organ, and the Chautauquan was 
established. But the C. L. S. C. and the 
Chautauquan passed their prime with 
the passing of the century, not be- 
cause the idea was not a good one or 
because they fell off in quality, but 
because the idea was so good that it 
was encroached on by the entire uni- 
versity extension movement until the 
original venture is now only the 
shadow of a past. 

The year after the founding of the 
Reading Circle it was the turn of the 
schools side to develop; and this growth 
came with a six-weeks’ session of a 
School of Languages—Hebrew, Orien- 
tal, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
and German, in 1879, and in 1880 with 
a group of courses in secular pedagogy. 
The Sauveur School of Languages had 
been carrying on somewhat amiably 
and feebly at Amherst for several 
summers, but this more conspicuous 
venture attracted wider attention, and 
roused the college world in general to 
remark that a six-weeks’ unit was too 
short for any real accomplishment. The 
idea was infra dig. for any genuine in- 
stitution of learning. Butin 1883 Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper joined the Chau- 
tauqua forces, from ’88 to ’98 he was 
principal of the schools; he was suc- 
ceeded in the post by George E. Vin- 
cent for the next ten years; and before 
the two were through, the Summer 
School idea had been adopted all the 
way across the country from Harvard 
to the University of California. 

Chautauqua had led the way here as 
it had in the case of the home reading 
idea, and here again the country fol- 
lowed; but with this difference, that 
there has been no crowding out of the 
summer schools. Others are larger to- 
day—notably at Columbia, Chicago, 
and California; but none has had a 
more consistent growth. The Chau- 
tauqua schools have avoided even the 
appearance of competition with the 
universities at points where extensive 
libraries or laboratories were needed, 
and give no degrees or pseudo-col- 
legiate certificates. Yet the calibre of 
the work in the fundamentals is such 
that recent summers have seen an 
adult registration of close to 3000, with 
a children’s enrollment of 1000 more 
in organized classes and clubs. 

In the meanwhile the popular pro- 
gramme has become consistently sub- 
stantial. More and more it has been 
the policy to secure for the Chautauqua 
platform men and women who have 
done things and written things, and to 
pass by the professional and Congres- 
sional dealers in facile platitude. What- 
ever of good exists in university exten- 
sion lectures is well fulfilled at Chau- 
tauqua—the best of it in courses of six 
lectures running between Sundays, and 
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the most popular in single addresses 
by people of high distinction. The 
music has trailed along after the lec- 
tures. It was later in starting and for 
many years it was no better than the 
public taste demanded—and jin music 
the public taste always demands less 
than it will accept. But now the musi- 
eal instruction is good where it is not 
actually distinguished, the amphi- 
theatre houses and uses a first-class big 
organ, and the presence of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra for six 
weeks gives Chautauqua what only 
four or five cities in the whole country 
can rival, 

All these activities have brought 
with them increased expenses and in- 
creased revenues. In the early years 
the institution was chartered as a cor- 
poration not for profit. All fees and 
salaries have been modest. Recently by 
popular subscription a bonded indebt- 
edness has been wiped out. And the 
organization swings through its all-the- 
year existence, and its sixty days of 
real life on an annual budget of a 
quarter of a million or so, all margin 
of profit going back into the plant. 

Of the three forms of work at the 
original Chautauqua the lecture and 
concert programme—the showy side of 
the summer assembly—has been more 
widely copied than the summer schools 
or the home-reading aspects. There is 
a small number of legitimate assem- 
blies, twenty or thirty perhaps, with 
permanent plants and organizations 
and regular seasons of from four to 
eight weeks. Somewhere near a hun- 
dred more are somewhat less well 
rooted. And then there are the “cir- 
cuits.” Probably no one knows the ex- 
act number—three thousand is the cur- 
rent popular estimate—of the six-day 
so-called Chautauquas carried on by en- 
terprising agencies. They move across 
the map like the strawberry crop, from 
the Gulf to the Canadian line, six-day 
programmes complete from star lec- 
turers to camp stools. Some run for 
six months on tour, but in the Middle 
West the ten-week circuit is the norm, 
and the biggest agencies run enough 
companies to “make’ two or three 
hundred towns. Between these ventures 
and the original Chautauqua there is, 
of course, no connection but the name. 

Most of the facts here cited, and 
some of the implications, can be found 
in Dr. Hurlbut’s “The Story of Chau- 
tauqua.” He writes as one who has 
been involved in it from the beginning, 
and so from the point of view of the 
old Chautauquan. The story is very 
well worth the telling. Perhaps there is 
no better proof of the significance of 
the institution than the anthology of 
comment and anecdote repeated in 
every shade of good-humored or de- 
risive or caustic criticism. Naturally it 
has its amusing sides and its queer 
angles, just as Wall Street and the 
Senate and the world’s baseball series 
have. But it is a part of American life, 
as these other institutions are, and the 
future historian of the country will 
not be able to ignore it if he wishes to 
tell the whole story. 

Percy H. BOYNTON 


Travelers’ Tales 


Four Pmcrims. By William Boulting. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


R. BOULTING has produced one 
. of the most fascinating books of 
the year—as unique as it is interesting. 
Even the reader who loves to follow 
strange by-paths, far from the broad 
highways of fiction and biography, 
must have missed these four worthies, 
whose writings are not readily found. 
There is the stuff for the most gorge- 
ous of romantic poems in this volume, 
which is as absorbing as any novel of 
adventure, which awakens visions 
strange as “Kubla Khan.” Beside 
these intrepid travelers, our modern 
explorers with their well equipped and 
scientifically organized expeditions 
seem but timid school-boys and their 
discoveries of a few more impoverished 
African tribes but a most lame and im- 
potent conclusion. Perhaps it is well 
to remind contemporary self-sufficiency 
that there were giants in the old days. 
The first of Mr. Boulting’s pilgrims 
is Hsiian Tsang. A Buddhist priest, he 
was greatly troubled by the lack of 
documents in China concerning Gau- 
tama and his teachings. Accordingly, 
in his twenty-fourth year, A.D. 627, he 
determined to make the incredible jour- 
ney to India and there study the doc- 
trines of Buddha. The Emperor re- 
fused him permission to leave the king- 
dom, but to such a bold spirit that was 
no hindrance, and he ran away. Alone 
and penniless, he started on his long 
and perilous pilgrimage of sixteen 
years, a pilgrimage that took him 
twenty thousand miles through one 
hundred and ten states and kingdoms. 
No résumé can give the faintest idea 
of his manifold adventures; but one or 
two incidents may serve as an indica- 
tion of what he saw and experienced. 
On leaving the western boundaries of 
China, he had to cross the land of a 
fierce and cruel people, the Uighurs, 
whose very name, modernized into 
Ceres, has often terrified us. Cap- 
tured and taken before their Lord- 
Paramount, he so impressed that ruler 
by his piety and courage that instead 
of being eaten he was nearly killed 
with kindness, for the Lord-Paramount 
wished to detain him forever. There is 
nothing new under the sun. Hsiian 
Tsang, anxious to leave, started a hun- 
ger strike, and in four days the Uighur 
not only capitulated but sped the priest 
upon his way with warm clothing, an 
armed escort, one hundred ounces of 
gold, thirty thousand pieces of silver, 
and five hundred pieces of satin. Even 
an Ogre can have a warm heart! 
After many perils, Hsiian Tsang at 
last reached India. He describes the 
magnificence and liberality of Indian 
rulers in terms that startle even our 
own spendthrift age; but he sees also 
the despotism and treacherous cruelty 
that underlay that Eastern splendor. 
Among many scenes that he describes, 
two impress the imagination. In the 
country of the Mahrattas, he found an 
army composed of elephants and 
chosen fighters. These men went into 
battle drunk and made their elephants 
drunk also. “Then they would rush 
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forward in close array, bearing every- 
thing before them; nothing could with- 
stand such an onset.” Even in these 
days of prohibition, we confess to a 
sneaking desire to witness at a safe 


distance, and merely as a _ drill 
manceuvre, a charge of intoxicated 
elephants. The other scene is that of 


the Sarigharama of Nalanda, the great- 
est monastery and university in the 
world at that epoch. Here every honor 
was paid our traveler; he was given 
the best rooms and ten servants to wait 
upon him. Here he spent five years in 
study amid the splendid courts and 
gardens, the fountains of cool water, 
the spacious buildings that sheltered 
ten thousand monks and students, the 
hundred lecture halls in which not 
merely the sacred books, but medicine 
and natural history and all the science 
and literature of that time were stu- 
died. It is little wonder that the 
scholars of the Far East regard us as 
parvenus. 

Having visited all the haunts and 
shrines of Buddha, having mastered all 
that India could teach him, so that he 
overcame Indian scholars in public dis- 
putes, Hsiian Tsang began the long 
journey home. Penniless, in disobedi- 
ence to the Emperor’s command, he 
had fled from China; he returned like 
a prince, with six hundred volumes of 
sacred writings borne by twenty-two 
horses. He was given a_ triumphal 
procession such as the Romans award- 
ed only to conquerors. Honored and 
revered, with faithful disciples who 
treasured his every word, he spent his 
last years in writing at length the 
story of his pilgrimage. 

Our second worthy is Saewulf, an 
Englishman who reached Palestine in 
1102, only three years after Jerusalem 
had been stormed by Geoffrey of Bouil- 
lon. His story, taken from an all too 
brief manuscript in the library of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, is in- 
teresting not because of the personality 
of Saewulf but for the account he 
gives of the Holy Places and the gen- 
eral condition of Palestine. 

He narrowly escaped death at Joppa. 
As his ship lay in that dangerous road- 
stead, he was providentially advised 
that it would be prudent to go ashore 
at once, and he left the ship. The next 
morning a storm broke; the ships at 
anchor off that harborless city could 
not make for the open sea because of 
the tempest, and, driven from their 
moorings, twenty-three out of twenty- 
seven were dashed to pieces, with the 
loss of over a thousand men and 
women, chiefly pilgrims. It took a 
stout heart to journey to the Sepulchre. 

Following the route the traveler 
takes to-day to reach Jerusalem from 
Joppa, Saewulf noticed in the moun- 
tain passes many bodies of pilgrims 
who had been murdered by Saracens, 
and he explains why they lacked but 
ial: “There is nothing to wonder at; 
for there is very little earth, and rocks 
are not easy to dig. Even if there 
were soil, who would be so unwise as 
to leave his band and dig his compa- 
nion a grave all by himself?” It is 
interesting to learn that the Judaean 
mountains were as barren and rocky 
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nine hundred years ago as they are to- 
da 

After visiting all the shrines of Jeru- 
salem, Saewulf traveled south as far 
as Hebron and north as far as the 
sources of the Jordan. He had neither 
the power of observation nor the lit- 
erary skill of Hsiian Tsang, yet he tells 
us of all that pilgrims from the West 
fér centuries sought and found in the 
Holy Land, and he, accordingly, has 
given us an epitome of the life of many 
thousands. 

Our third pilgrim is Ibn Batita, 
greatest of all Moslem travelers. Born 
at Tangiers in 1804, and having de- 
voted himself to a study of the Koran, 
it was natural that he should burn 

+ with a desire to see the Holy Places of 
Islam. He started for Mecca in 1325, 
little dreaming that for thirty years he 
would wander over the earth, to Russia 
on the north, to Peking on the east, 
through Syria and Asia Minor, Persia 
and India, through Spain and the heart 
of Africa. 

In all his kaleidoscopic existence, 
nothing is more typical of his life of 
adventure than his relations with Mo- 
hammed Tughlak, the Moslem Sultan 
of North India. Attracted by the great 
fame of this monarch, Batita jour- 
neyed to see him, and was made by this 
capricious tyrant judge of Delhi. With 
all his learning, his bounty, his magni- 
ficence, Tughlak was as bloody as a 
tiger. “He spared none on account of 
his upright character or his position. 
The Sultan had a brother. Never have 
I seen a finer man. The monarch sus- 
pected that he had plotted against him. 
He questioned him concerning this; 
and for fear of being put to the tor- 
ture, the brother made avowal. But 
in fact, whoever should deny any 
charge of this kind which the Sultan 
might choose to make would most as- 
suredly be put to the torture; and 
death is usually chosen. The Sultan 
had his brother’s head cut off.” He 
was fortunate not to have been killed 
by elephants in the horrible manner 
Batiita describes. And if there was 
terror at this court, there was also 
magic. In the presence of the Sultan, 
Batiita saw one Yogi assume the shape 
of a cube and float above the heads of 
the spectators until a second Yogi cast 
his sandal to the ground and it re- 
bounded, hitting the cube, which imme- 
diately descended and became a man 
again. This was too much for Batita, 
who was so overcome that the Sultan 
had him revived with a powerful drug 
and stopped further wonders lest Ba- 
tita should lose his wits. Soon after, 
he nearly lost his head, for he was ar- 
tested with a throng of other unfor- 
tunates charged with treason. Batiita 
alone escaped the scimitar, possibly be- 
cause he had repeated a verse from the 
Koran thirty-three thousand times in 
oe day. He had had enough; he re- 
signed all his honors to become an as- 
cetic, a much safer persuasion, but he 
Tenounced saintship when the Sultan 
Suggested that he should accompany 
a1 embassy bearing gifts to the Em- 
Peror of China. This was too good a 
chance to be missed; what an experi- 
ence to accompany a royal expedition, 
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How a Penny 
Saves a Dollar 


There are countless uses for Tirro, 
mender. And most of them save money. No need 
to throw things away and buy new when Tirro 


prolongs their usefulness. 


Tirro is so adaptable, and 
a tiny bit can do so much, that this handy mender is 
not only a necessity, but a real economy. 


the handy 





A new and handy mender 


Tirro is a sticky strip of strong tape. It 
comes on a convenient spool. It sticks to 
everything, glass, metal, wood, china, etc. 
And it stays stuck. In fact, it becomes a 
part of the article itself. 


Tirro stops leaks. Tirro mends breaks. 
Tirro patches torn things. Tirro wraps 


split handles. It can be used as insulation 
for worn electric wires. 

Tirro is waterproofed, rubber-coated. It 
clings like glue. It can be cut in tiny 
patches or wrapped many folds to multiply 
strength, 

The outer side is neutral gray, so it can 
be painted to match anything you wish. 


Tirro in Time Saves Many a Dime 

















The Ideal Mending Tape 


Water- 
proofed 





Tirro 


Extra 
Strong 


For Sale at all Druggists 


Above we picture some of the hundreds of 
uses. Your own imagination will supply, many 
more. Once you begin to use Tirro, you'll find 
it mighty, handy at home, office and shop. Some 
carry it in their cars, others in their golf bags. 

Here are other suggestions: For torn clothing, 
use a strip of Tirro on the under side. For a 
torn picture or painting, mount Tirro on the 


A Free Trial Strip 


We'll gladly send you a sample, if you’re un- 
familiar with Tirro. Merely mail this coupon. 
We'll also send our Book of a Thousand Uses. 
Once you try Tirro, you'll want it handy always. 


Bauer & Black 
New York 


Chicago Toronto 





Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


back, Use it to mend a leak in a tent or a canoe. 
Use it to form a grip for baseball bat, tennis 
racket, golf club. Patch a torn auto top, or mend 
a leaky hose on the radiator of your car. 
Everybody every day has use for Tirro, One 
use .suggests another. Tirro comes in two sizes. 
Prices in the United States: 4% inch wide, 30c; 
1% inches wide, 50c. For sale at all druggists. 


[FREE TR{AL STRIP| 


| BAUER & BLACK 
| 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
" Mail me strip of Tirro—also book. 
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HOW TO 
WIN THE 
$1,000.00 


If the judges 
decide that your 
answer to this 

puzzle picture is the best, and 
you have purchased one of our 
$5.00 Minnesota Fountain 
Pens during this contest, you 
will win $1,000.00. This of- 
fer is genuine, and there are 
no strings attached to it. An 
order for a $5.00 Minnesota 
Pen is all that is required to 
make your answer to the pic- 
ture puzzle eligible for the 
$1,000.00 prize. If you do 
not care to invest $5.00 in a 
fountain pen, the purchase of 
one of our $3.00 Minnesota 
Fountain Pens will qualify 
your list of words for the 
$300.00 prize. Get busy now, 
and see how many ‘‘S’’ Words 
you can find. 


MINNESOTA 


THE EASY 
WRITING 
FOUNTAIN PEN 





How Many Objects Starting With “S” Can You Find in Picture? 
Larger Copies of the Picture Sent on Request 

The picture here contains a number of objects beginning with the letter ‘‘S.’’ Pick out ob- 

jects like shoes, stockings, stool, etc. Nothing is hidden. 

can see. Have the whole family join in and see who gets the most. 

largest and nearest correct list wins first prize; second best list, second prize, etc. 


This picture puzzle game is really not a puzzle at all, for all the objects and parts of 
objects can be seen. All you need to do is to look sharply at the picture. Your ability to 
find ‘‘S’’ words determines the prize you win. Everybody can join in. 
try, and if the judges deside that you have the nearest correct list you will win $20.00. 
However, below you will find full particulars on how to win the $1,000.00. 

The object of this picture puzzle game is to introduce and get more people acquainted 
with Minnesota Fountain Pens. 
lay. We want you to buy one of our pens, and in order to make the purchase of one of, 
these easy writing pens doubly attractive we are making this special offer: 








Make a list of all the objects. you 
The one who gets the 


EVERYBODY JOIN IN 





It costs nothing to 


Thousands of them are now giving satisfactory service every 
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OBSERVE THESE RULES 


1. Any person residing outside of St. Paul who is not an em- 
ployee, or relative of any employee of the Minnesota Pen Co., may 
submit an answer. It costs nothing to try. 

All answers must be mailed by Nov. 12th, 1921. 

3. Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and 
words numbered 1, 2, 3, ete. Write your full name and address on 
each page in the upper right hand corner. If you desire to write any- 
thing else, use a separate sheet. 

4. Only words found in the English dictionary will be counted. Dr 
not use compounded, hyphenated or obsolete words. Use either the 
singular or plural, but where the plural is used the singular cannot 
be counted, and vice. versa. 

5. Words of the same spelling can be used only once, even though 
used to designate different objects. The same object can be named 
only once. However, any part of the object may also be named. 

6. The answer having the largest and nearest correct list of names of visible 
objects shown in the picture that begin with the letter ‘‘S’’ will be awarded first 
prize, ete. Neatness, style, or handwriting have no bearing upon deciding the winners. 

7. Candidates may co-operate in answering the puzzle, but only one prize will 
be awarded to any one household; nor will prizes be awarded to more than one cf 
any group outside of the family where two or more have been working together. 

8. n the event of ties, the full amount of the prize will be paid each tying 
competitor. 

9. Three well-known business men having no connection with the Minnesota 
Pen Co. will judge the answers submitted and award the prizes, and participants 
agree to accept the decision of the judges as final and conclusive. The following 
men have agreed to act as judges cf this unique competition: 

F. A. Nienhauser, Vice-President National Exchange Bank, St. Paul. 
Otto B. DeHaas, Advertising Manager Farmers Dispatch, St. Paul. 
J. H. Snider, Manager F. C. Harbaugh Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

10. All answers will receive the same consideration regardless of whether or 
not an order for a Minnesota Fountain Pen has been sent in. 

. The announcement of the prize winners and the correct list of words will 
be printed at the close of the contest and a copy mailed to each person purchasing 
a Minnesota Fountain Pen. 
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The Minnesota is as gocd a fountain pen as you can buy, and the price is right. Once you use it, you will never 


be without it. The patented 
easy flow of the ink. Our 


locking device on the filling lever is an excellent feature and you will appreciate the 
pens are now in use in every state in the Union, and giving excellent satisfaction. 


Your dealer does not handle them as yet, bu he will in a few months. 


SEND YOUR ORDER BY NOV. 12th 


The earlier you mail your 
tance for a pen the better. 


When ordering be sure to state whether you want a ladies’ or gen- 
tlemen’s size, and whether you want a fine, medium or stub point. 
Special points can be had for fifty cents additional. 


2nd 10.00 50.00 
GUARANTEE 3rd 3.00 75.00 250.00 
We guarantee Minnesota Fountain Pens to be‘perfectly satisfac- 4th 5. le ° 

tory. ft you are not satisfied with it on arrival, return it and we 4 at! +e+4 He +4 
will exchange it or refund your money. tth 308 15°00 410,00 
8th 3.00 10.09 30.00 

MINNESOTA PEN COMPANY gh 2.00 10.60 20.00 

C) 
Department 520 15th 2.00 10.00 20.00 


245 West Fonrth St., ST.PAUL, MINN. 





answer to the puzzle and your remit- THE PRIZES 
The contest closes on November 12th. Ifno If one $3.00 lf one $5.00 
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bearing as gifts one hundred horses, 
one hundred Hindu singers and dance. 
ers, instruments of gold and silver, and 
seventeen hundred rich dresses! Ar. 
rived after exciting adventures at the 
great trading centre of Calicut, which 
gave its name to calico, he put the in- 
numerable presents into Chinese junks, 
These veritable floating villages, with 
thirty men to the oar, went down in 
a storm; the prudent Batita decided 
he would not report this to the Sultan 
and pushed on to China, which he 
traversed from south to north. 

The fourth pilgrim was the Bolog- 
nese renegade, Lodovico Varthema. It 
was at Damascus, in 1503, that this 
daring and fascinating Italian, over- 
powered by the desire to see Mecca, ab- 
jured Christianity, professed himself a 
Moslem, and joined a caravan of pil- 
grims. After the perils of the desert 
passage, he entered Medina and Mecca, 
which he describes fully, and then, es- 
caping from the caravan, boarded a 
ship bound for Persia. Though he 
spoke Arabic fluently, he was arrested 
at Aden as a Christian spy, taken be- 
fcre the Sultan of Yemen, and thrown 
into prison. In a merry episode that 
would have delighted Boccaccio, he 
feigns insanity to save his life; the 
Sultana perceives his ruse, falls in love 
with him, and takes him from prison. 
He tactfully escaped her endearments, 
which would have meant his death, and 
traversed Arabia Felix, the first white 
man to make that journey successfully. 
He reached India through Persia, and 
at Calicut saw the Moors put to death 
forty-eight Portuguese prisoners, an 
incident in the fierce struggle for the 
markets and plunder of India. He 
visited Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, the Moluccas; it is possible 
that he touched at Australia. 

Varthema had now seen more of the 
East than any European had ever be- 
held, and he longed for home. It was 
no easy stratagem to escape his Mos- 
lem friends and join the hated Por- 
tuguese, but he did it and fled to their 
fort at Cannamore. He was not yet 
safe, for the Portuguese fleet of seven 
ships was attacked by a Mohammedan 
armada of eighty-four sail, to say noth- 
ing of one hundred smaller boats; de- 
spite these odds, the cannon of the 
Christians prevailed. Varthema turned 
soldier, and, at one time, with six hun- 
dred Christians defeated eight thou- 
sand Moslems—again a question of 
guns against bows. Varthema was 
brought back to Portugal with a patent 
of knighthood given for valiant service, 
and the king of Portugal confirmed it. 
Arrived at Rome, he received full par- 
don for his denial of his faith and the 
Vatican licensed the account of his 
travels because he had_ corrected 
“many errors of geographers and the 
public use and study of his work would 
be of service.” Dedicated to the 
mother of Vittoria Colonna, Varthe- 
ma’s “Itinerario” enjoyed the popular- 
ity it deserved and was in part trans- 
lated into English by that Elizabethan 
lover of travels, Richard Eden. 

How dull and colorless are the 
modern European “tours”! Mr. Kip- 
ling may be right: Romance may not 
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be dead; but to-day the romance of | 
travel is but a dull glow-worm com | 
pared to the flaming constellations that | 
lured these old travelers. Reading this 
book we can understand why for cen- 
turies the call of the East was irresist- 
ible, why the very word India conjured 
up such dreams of “barbaric pearl and 
gold.” This book is much more than 
a series of unknown splendors and ex- 
citing tales; it explains history. 
EDWARD BLISS REED 


A Stuffed Paterfamilias 


Mr. WADDINGTON OF WycK. By May Sin- | 
clair. New York: The Macmillan Com- | 
pany. 


| 


ISS Sinclair seems to be, more than 

most novelists, one reader’s meat 
and another’s poison. I have the im- 
pression that there was more unanimity 
about the book which gave her fame, 
“The Divine Fire;” though, to tell the 
truth, I can’t recall much about it ex- 
cept What’s-his-name’s best trousers. 
“The Divine Fire,” I suspect, was 
among the first of the new, bold, post- 
Victorian novels by women. One does 
remember it as a book of health: with, 


to be sure, a temperamental hero, but} 


not without bracing atmosphere or 
animus. About “The Helpmate” and its 
successors I, for one, have felt always 
a little unsettled and dissatisfied. They 
have seemed the work of one whom 
maturity has brought an increase of 
technical skill without bringing solidity 
and poise to match. There is something 
strained and even hectic about most of 
this writer’s later work. 
Heaven” is the only one which I intend, 
some day, to re-read, as I shall re-read 
its great analogue (and perhaps orig- 
inal) “Mr. Britling.” “The Belfry,” 
“The Helpmate,” “The Three Sisters,” 
“Mary Olivier,” all seem “true” enough 


to their author and their time—as far) 


as they go. But they never go quite be- 
yond an intense and excited pre-occu- 
pation with phenomena, with things 
and incidents and characteristics. Mod- 
ern ideas, modern tendencies, stimu- 
late rather than nourish them. They 
have that note of febrile and aimless 
revolt, of random cocksureness—that 
note which may be recognized, later 
on, as the characteristic note of the 
early twentieth century. We are clever, 
we are brilliant, we are revolutionary; 
but who of us is calm with the calm of 
the creative spirit? Who builds simple) q 
and strong as the masters built? Set | A 
Miss Sinclair beside George Eliot or 
Jane Austen and watch her flutter! 
Or set her beside Miss Cather, of our 
own land and time. On the one hand 
power in reserve and under control, 
on the other an excited and spectacular 
effort, an intermittent enslavement to 
materials and cajoling of them. 

Miss Sinclair’s publishers, relating 
“Mr. Waddington of Wyck” to her 
earlier novels, discover in it “an en- 
tirely different method from theirs, 
sparkling and _ swift, tremendously 
clever and amusing.” To me she seems 
to be trying her hand at a new kind of 
thing for her, but not for us: the Brit- 
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BY WEARING 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
e best known shoes in the world. |” 
fe are sold in107W.L.Douglas 






stores, direct from the factory to 


} youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 


to you the best shoes that can be pro- 


| duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 


Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 


} are absolutely the best shoe values for 


the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in_the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that om can . Bee 


CAUTION.—Insist upon havi: ¥.% 

shoes. The name and is is pl 

the sole. Be careful that it 

changed or mutilated. 

If not for sale in your vicinity,order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


con Sons 


STYLISH AND 
DURABLE SHOES 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


69 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $890 SHOES 
$ 500 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 
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W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


69 Spark &t., Brockton, Mass. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 





Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co Dept. 128 





How to prevent 


The charter requires that ‘‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 


Students of every denomination of Christians.’’ 
EKighty-sixth year began September 28, 1921. 
For catalogue, 


address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 
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an association of florists 

(1200 strong), which makes it pos- 

sible for us to have flowers delivered 

in any part of the United States or 

Canada within two or three hours 
after your order is received. 


DARDS 
FLORIST 


341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Established 1874 
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shaving irritation 


USE Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
—it puts an end to shaves that burn 
and smart, relieves that stinging after effect. 

Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream has 
an exclusive medicinal property that soothes 
the most sensitive skin—heals those annoy- 
ing little cuts, leaves your face smooth and 
= after every shave. No need to use a 
otion. 


Get a jar from your druggist today—S0c. 
If your druggist is not supplied, order direct 
—we will make it worth your while. Send 
us 50c today, together with your druggist’s 
name and address and we will mail you a 
50c jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream, with a tourist’s shaving brush in 
nickel case, free. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ont. 54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Llagrams 


_Thevapeutic Shaving Géam 
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and books in fine bindings. 
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“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request, 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
115 West 40th St. New York 








EUROPE 1922 


Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England. 
The Passion Play 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TO 65 E. FRANKLIN STREET 


BOSTON, Mass 


BRONZE ™2..1s 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
556 W. 27th St., New York City 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRAT 
By were SCOTT HALL, AD. Ph.D. 
FACTS MADE PLAIN 
amet every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$ 1 0 0 What every young husband and 
’ . Every young wife should know 
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request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1058 Wiaston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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=GLDOIERS 


A Novel 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


NOT a war book but a real book of vital 
interest to every American. DORAN 


At All Booksellers, $2.00 W29O:% 
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REED & BARTON, veto eee. 
CLUB MEMBEKsS 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, We assist in 


preparing special articles, _ 
a, speeches, debates, Expert scholarly service, 
evision of manuscripts, story and books, 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 


The Manhood of 
Humanity 


By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


Prof. CASSIUS J. KEYSER, of Columbia 
University, calls it “great in ‘its enterprise, 
in its achievement, in the implications of 
its central thought, and mighty in its sig- 
nificance for the future welfare of men, 
women and children everywhere throughout 
the world.” 


$3.00 at any bookshop or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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tering in the spectacle of a foolish, 
pompous, and by no means immaculate 
paterfamilias. You must be interesteq 
in this figure, either as an object of 
fun or an object of sympathy, in ordey 
to justify the play. It is here that Miss 
Sinclair fails. All her secondary people, 
her women, at least, are interesting 
and delightful in so far as Mr. Wad. 
dington’s existence permits them to be, 
But Mr. Waddington is so perfectly 
negligible in himself that their pre. 
occupation with him stultifies them. 
There are plenty of persons of his.type 
with a human streak in them, some 
spark of atoning virtue which make 
them objects of unforced interest and 
concern to any sympathetic observer, 
But there is nothing in Mr. Wadding. 
ton; and it is idle for Miss Sinclair to 
try to impose him on us as a person of 
importance. At best, he is a figure for 
the background, a sort of stuffed an- 
cestor, whose presence may add its 
touch of piquancy to the free modern 
action of the comedy. The most we can 
believe is that his creator sees some- 
thing in him which she is unable to 
convey. But it is her business to con- 
vey it, her first business in a story of 
this kind. Contrast this clumsy cari- 
cature of the type with a real portrait 
—the Soames Forsyte, for example, of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s latest story. Mr. 
Waddington of Wyck is a silly bore, 
and there is no use asking us to believe 
that two people like Barbara and Ralph 
Bevan would find him worth intensive 
study as a figure of comedy. Nor can 
we believe that a lovely and spirited 
Fanny, after many years of marriage, 
would still see something to hope for 
in him. Fanny has a bubbling sense of 
humor, and adores “Tono-Bungay.” It 
is out of nature for her to stomach, 
far more to yearn over, an unseemly 
puppet. 

“Of Wyck,” to be sure, are words 
that give him a sort of factitious stand- 
ing, and you may take him, if you can, 
as a satire upon the country squire of 
the old régime. He appears on occasion 
as the dull and fatuous defender of 
his class against the inconvenient en- 
croachments of the workers, in after- 
war times. He is a local despot and a 
bad landlord. But chiefly he is a fool, 
“there is no more to say.” Indeed, there 
is comparatively little to say for any 
of the other males of the piece. I am 
not sure that there is a real man in 
any of Miss Sinclair’s novels—even the 
wearer of the famous trousers: they, 
not he, linger in memory. Mr. Wad- 
dington’s son Horace would neither in- 
sult nor adore him in this fashion; and 
young Ralph Bevan, who has his Wad- 
dingtonian compact with pretty Bar- 
bara, is simply another nice gamesome 
girl playing the part, for Miss Sin- 
clair’s benefit, of a man. You might 
take most of ‘their dialogues and turn 
about the speeches without noticing 
much difference. ... There is a 
deal of amusing material in the book, 
if you are easily amused and not too 
familiar with recent fiction in which 
the same kind of thing has been done 
much more skilfully—“Potterism,” for 
instance. H. W. BoyNToNn 
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| How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the 


English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


Dante After Six Hundred Years. 


Mr. Mather names Homer, Virgil, Shake- 


F speare, Milton, and Goethe as poets whose 


fame is equal to the fame of Dante. Tell 
something concerning each one of these 
world-famous poets. Tell what countries 
produced them. Name their greatest works. 
Prepare a short account of the life of 
Dante. 

How did Dante’s love for Beatrice Por- 
tinari reflect itself in his literary work? 
What different types of literature did 
Dante produce? Name a book for every 
type. 

What is the nature of the “Divina Com- 
media”? Name the three divisions of the 
poem. Tell something concerning each 
division. 

What unusual 
have? 


Questions on Literary Form. 

“In Praise of Ants” is an example of the 
familiar essay. How does the style of the ar- 
ticle differ from the style of the article on 
“ants” in any encyclopedia? What is the 
purpose of the writer of a familiar essay? 
What is the purpose of the writer of an 
article in the encyclopedia? 

Point out, in Mr. Buck’s essay, examples 
of humor, of fancy, of contrast, of com- 
parison, of serious thought. 

Why did Mr. Buck write: “We are not 
such stuff as ants are made of’? What is 
the literary name for such a sentence? 
Write a similar essay concerning anything 
with which you are familiar—dogs, cats, 
horses, birds, mice, butterflies, or inani- 
mate things like trees, the wind,, rain, and 
lightning. Try to avoid the mere giving of 
information. 

What contrast is developed in “The Tide 

Goes Out’? Prove that the contrast em- 
phasizes the writer’s thought. 

Why are the following expressions worthy 
of note? “The sodden seaweed trails’; ““The 

tart and turfy tang”; “An eel, like a 
winged snake, flickers away.” 

Read the poem aloud, reading it in such 
a way as to show that you appreciate the 
beauty of its literary form. 

Show how the writer of “The Hoover 
Touch” makes use of comparison as a 
means of emphasizing his thought. 

Point out strongly emphatic sentences in 
“The Hoover Touch.” By what means have 
the sentences been made emphatic? 

What is the writer’s purpose in the first 
paragraph of “Macao: Relic of Portugal’s 
Past Greatness” ? 

. The Drama and Book Reviews. 

Explain the following expressions that oc- 
cur in critical comment: witty satire, lit- 
eral translation, incisive strokes of carica- 
ture, pith and point and pungency, whim- 
sicality, dramaturgy. 
Explain what Brander Matthews means 
when he says that there are some English 
words that retain “an alien aroma, vague 
but unmistakable.” 


literary ability did Dante 


. Who is the “Dr. Johnson” to whom refer- 


ence is made in “New Books and Old’? 
What was his dictionary”? 

The following writers are mentioned in 
“Book Reviews.” Tell something concern- 
ing the literary work of every writer: Bay- 
ard Taylor, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes. 
How did the periodicals of fifty years ago 
differ from the periodicals of today? 
. General Composition. 

Write a description of any picture in this 
number of THE INDEPENDENT AND THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. 

Write a detailed character sketch of Dante, 
basing your work upon the picture of 
Dante. 

From the various articles in this number 
draw five propositions suitable for debate 
or for written argument. 

Make a list of the best titles in this num- 
ber of TixE INDEPENDENT AND THE WEEKLY 
Review. Point out the good characteristics 
of: the titles you select. 

Write a letter to the librarian of your 
school library, or of the library nearest 
vour school, naming five books reviewed in 
this issue, telling the good characteristics 
of the five books, and asking that the 
librarian purchase the books at once. 

Tell, in the first verson, any one of the 
four “‘Travelers’ Tales’. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D.,, 
Former Principal of the High School 


vi. 


of Commerce, New York 


The European Situation—The Dilemma 
of Upper Silesia, An Important Agree- 
ment, the Burgenland, tne Folish viti- 
matum. 

1. Explain the divergence of. French and 
British policy in the disposal of Upper 
Silesia. Compare .the principle in the 
present policy of France with those of her 
earlier foreign policies in relation to Po- 
land and Russia. 

. Look up the incidents referred to in Dr. 
Coar’s outline of Germany’s political claim 
to Silesia and argue the validity of his con- 
clusion: “‘Germany’s political rights to and 
in Upper Silesia are quite as well founded 
as France’s political rights to and in Al- 
sace-Lorarine.” 

From commercial geographies and this ar- 

ticle show how the economic life of Upper 

Silesia is a “unit.” Explain specifically 

a division would affect that economic 
ife. 

4. Review the provisions of the treaty that 

relate to the coal and iron resources of 

Germany. 

What aspects of the Silesian problem are 

not mentioned by Dr. Coar? 

In what way is the Rathenau-Loucheur 

agreement mutually advantageous to France 

and to Germany? 

“Are the Poles politically inept?” What 

is the bearing of the earlier history of 

Poland upon this question? What bearing 

has that on the success of the foreign 

policy of France with Poland? 

|. How Binding Is a Platform Pledge?, 
A Question of Honor. 

1. What instances can you find where a plat- 
form pledge has not been considered bind- 
ing by the victorious party, as shown by 
its acts? Argue the question in each par- 
ticular case whether or not the platform 
pledge should have been considered binding. 

2. Add to your summary of the Panama tolls 

question the matter in this issue. 


The Washington Conference—A Ques- 
tion of Honor, Conference Prospects, 


tw 


» 


ms 


ra 


Pertinax Reconsiders, The Foreign 
Debts. 

1. Summarize the “aims set forth by our 
Government in summoning the Washington 
Conference.” 

2. Show in what way “the Dominions” are 
interested directly in the Conference. 

8. Look up the history of the Japanese ques- 


tions that are likely to come before the 
Conference. 

4. Summarize the changes of sentiment to- 
ward the Washington Conference in Eng- 
land. France and Japan. 

5. What questions does America hope will be 

settled before the meeting of the Confer- 

ence? Why? 

Macao— Relic of Past 

Greatness. 

With the aid of the books and atlases at 

your disposal make a brief outline of the 

rise and decline of Portugal’s colonial em- 
pire. Compare the colonial possessions of 

Portugal today with the regions allotted 

her in the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494). 

How does the colonial history of Portugal 

illustrate the effect of economic theory and 

an economic system on colonial develop- 
ment? 

What are the chief colonial problems of 

Portugal today? 

With the power of Portugal but “a rem- 

nant of her pioneer interest ... in the 

Far East” why has she been given rep- 

resentation in the Washington Conference? 

For a full study of the geography of Far 

Eastern questions at the Washington Con- 

ference, as well as for the reconstruction 

problems of Europe, vou will find a recent 
book particularly helpful: “The New 

World,” by Isiah Bowman, World Book 

Company, 1921, Yonkers-on-Hud-on. 


Portugal’s 
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V. Children Under Bolshevism, ’Tis Pity. 


1. Add these aspects of Bolshevism to your 

study of Communism last week, and make 

a summary of the ways in which Bolshe- 

vism has failed. 

Unemployment. 

n how far has your community responded 

to the suggestions of the Conference m 

measures of “immediate relief’? 

2. What are the most seriously discussed pro- 
posals to effect “permanent remedial meas- 
ures” ? 





